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THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S LETTER 


“WHY WASN'T | PROMOTED?" 


I am not foolish enough to try to 
open this letter with any remark that 
could be construed as funny. 

Elsewhere in this issue we are pub- 
lishing the usual breakdown of pro- 
motion statistics. To start with senior 
promotions, at the two-to-one level the 
size of the list was welcome, as was 
the fact that the drought of promo- 
tions for administrative officers last 
year was not repeated. I wish there 
had been more consular promotions, 
as we need more good consular offic- 
ers at the senior levels than we have. 

Below that level the results become 
more controversial. In this connection 
we are publishing a table showing 
promotions by classwide competition 
on the left and by function on the 
right. Econ/commercial, administra- 
tive and consular officers will look at 
the classwide list and curse the sys- 
tem—or the Director General. Politi- 
cal officers will look at the functional 
list and say that the admin types are 
still running the system. The political 
officers will suspect, and they will be 
right, that the average time in class of 
mid-career political officers is sub- 
stantially longer than for the other 
three specialties. Econ/commercial 
officers will look at both sides of the 
table without joy this year, although 
the promoted officers in that specialty 
moved up after a relatively short time 
in class. 

These differences have constituted 
the reality of promotion system con- 
treversy over the past several years. 
Until 1970 there were no cones, and 
the prevailing recruitment of political 
generalists produced a gross excess of 
political officers over political jobs to 
be done. Diplomacy for the 70's 
brought reaction and reform, and a 
systematic effort to use recruitment 
and promotion to bring the system 
into balance. This has been a wrench- 
ing process. It has meant that many 
Class Four and Five political officers 
have waited 6, 7 and 8 years for pro- 
motion—thereby affecting a lot of 
people, as more than four out of ten 
of our middle grade officers are in the 
political specialty. In contrast, officers 
in the other cones have moved up 
faster on the average. 


The dilemma and conflict is in 
values. Nobody really denies that we 
ought to work toward balance be- 
tween the jobs to be done and the 
people prepared by specialty, educa- 
tion and motivation to do them well. 
Neither does anybody really deny that 
there is an intrinsic equity in pro- 
moting the best, and giving all spe- 
cialties a reasonable chance to move 
up on the basis of merit and jobs well 
done. There is some tension between 
achieving sound management of the 
Service and fairness to the people who 
make it up. The result this year neces- 
sarily had elements of compromise. 
I am not ashamed of that result. 

The reality described above helps 
explain why some officers were pro- 
moted this year after more than half 
a dozen years in grade. Let me take 
one person as an example—who will 
be nameless but probably not long 
anonymous. Just over forty, a Rhodes 
Scholar with a Harvard law degree, 
and a fine political officer, he was 
promoted this year after eight years in 
Class 5. He was overwhelmingly de- 
serving, and a system—or a Board— 
which passed him over this year in 
favor of some equally competent of- 
ficer with only a couple of years in 
class could hardly be defended. 

We are commited to an effort to 
promote the brightest and ablest faster. 
But the point of rapid advancement 
for the best is not that nobody be 
promoted after four or five years in 
class. If we meant that, we should 
have changed the rules to make the 
requirement explicit. Last year, two 
officers with three years or less in class 
were promoted to Class 1. This year, 
fifteen were. At the other levels down 
through the middle grades, the differ- 
ences were relatively minor, but it is 
worth noting that 63 officers were pro- 
moted with three or less years of grade 
seniority in these three classes. The 
opportunities for quick promotion are 
not evenly distributed between cones, 
but the figures reflect some progress 
and increased flexibility. 

In personal terms there is still 
another anomaly. This is the different 
vertical balance of equities between 
functions. Middle to lower-middle 


grade political officers and suffering 
from slow promotion rates. Senior 
political officers have the inside track, 
now as before. This reflects in part 
the opportunities political officers 
have had to get language and other 
long-term training. I addressed this 
question, and what we are starting to 
do about it, in January. There is 
another element I might mention. 
Perforce, the oversupply of politi- 
cal officers at the middle grades— 
while slowing promotions—has facil- 
itated out-of-cone assignments and a 
broadening of experience. We are also 
trying to give similar opportunities to 
officers of the other three specialties. 
There are other reasons, but these two 
factors are real, and are significant. 

The raw increase in the size of the 
promotion list will help reduce recent 
long average times in class. This 
should be distinguished, by the way, 
from the time in class of the pro- 
motees. These are two different 
things. In fact, promoting an officer 
long-in-the-tooth does more to bring 
down the class’ average seniority than 
the promotion of an officer recently 
elevated—though I think some of the 
recent Boards did too much of this. 
There apparently was some _ psycho- 
logical element of giving justice to of- 
ficers caught in the backlog and jam- 
up in a few of the recent Board ac- 
tions. 

I shall close in a predictable way. 
There is the inevitable question: 
“Why was that crumb promoted, and 
why were Elmer and Mary—those 
terrific officers—left off?” The answer 
comes back to the integrity of the 
evaluation system. Unless the whole 
Service takes responsibility for making 
it work—honestly, candidly and fair- 
ly—the Boards cannot distinguish the 
best from the not-so-good, and will 
inevitably rely more than they should 
on seniority, job prestige and other 
factors. 
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THE COVER—The News- 
LETTER’S cover features the 
amended Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, which went into 
effect Feb. 19. The changes in 
the law are designed to make 
it easier for the public to obtain 
information and documents 
from Federal agencies—with 
certain exceptions. See related 
story beginning on page 8. 





SOUTHEAST ASIA, MIDDLE EAST, U.S.S.R. 


A Press Conference With Secretary Kissinger 


A transcript of Secretary Kissinger’s 
press conference of February 25 fol- 
lows: 


SecRETARY KissinceR: We will go 
straight to the questions. Mr. Davis? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the reports com- 
ing from Cambodia and Viet-Nam 
are becoming very bleak. One of your 
top aides estimates only two more 
months of survival for Cambodia if 
they do not receive supplemental as- 
sistance. The question is: What good 
would further supplemental assistance 
be when so many billions in past as- 
sistance has not helped; and, sec- 
ondly, what is your appraisal on a 
new American peace initiative that 
might stop the fighting? 

A. Let me first separate the prob- 
lem in Cambodia from the problem 
in Viet-Nam. In Cambodia, we have 
an immediate emergency. We have a 
situation where, if a supplemental is 
not voted within the next few weeks, 
it is certain that Cambodia must fall 
because it will run out of ammunition. 
Therefore, the decision before us is 
whether the United States will with- 
hold ammunition from a _ country 
which has been associated with us and 
which, clearly, wishes to defend itself. 
This is a serious responsibility to take. 

With respect to Viet-Nam, we are 
facing a more long-term situation of 
the same order. The long-term prob- 
lem in Viet-Nam is this: throughout 
the period of the American involve- 
ment in Viet-Nam and during the ne- 
gotiations that were going on, it was 
never suggested that Viet-Nam would 
be able to stand by itself without 
American assistance. The argument 
at that time was to withdraw Amer- 
ican military forces and to enable 
Viet-Nam, without assistance, to stand 
on its own. There are many situations 
in the world which have no outcome 
as long as there are neighbors that 
continue to pursue aggressive designs. 

If you go around the world and ask 
whether the United States can give 
support only where there is a clear 
terminal point, there will be many 
countries that will be in the most se- 
vere jeopardy. 

Now, in Cambodia the situation is 
imminently critical. In Viet-Nam, the 
situation will be critical over a long 
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period of time if we do not give ade- 
quate support. If we do give adequate 
support, then there is the possibility 
of Viet-Nam defending itself. 

With respect to negotiations, the 
United States has engaged in, and is 
supporting now, efforts at negotiations 
both in Cambodia and Viet-Nam. It 
has been our experience, however, 
that negotiations cannot be a substi- 
tute for a situation on the ground but 
that they will reflect a situation on 
the ground. And, therefore, we have 
urged the Congress to look at the 
problem, recognizing the many pres- 
sures to which they are exposed— 
recognizing that the American people 
may well be tired of many years of 
exertions, but keeping in mind also 
that sometimes to give in to the mood 
of the moment may lead to profound 
regrets later on. 

And I would also like to say that 
this debate, which is a rather solemn 
one, should be conducted without ref- 
erence to motives—which seems to be- 
come so much of a staple of the Viet- 
Nam debate. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I'd like to ask 
you a question which appears to con- 
cern not only the relations with the 
subcontinent of India but the détente 
between the United States and Rus- 
sta—if you could put it in that con- 
text—and that is the somewhat bitter 
criticism that India had made at the 
decision to lift the 10-year-old arms 
embargo out there, and the allega- 
tions that this would start an arms 
race and the implication that you 
somehow are guilty of bad faith in this 
whole thing. 

A. I think there are two types of 
comments that have been made from 
India. One is the comments of the In- 
dian Ambassador in Washington; and 
the second, the statement of the For- 
eign Minister of India in the Indian 
Parliament. 

We believe that the statement of 
the Foreign Minister is restrained and 
statesmanlike and continues the basis 
for the improving relationship that has 
characterized Indian-American rela- 
tions in recent months. 

The statements made yesterday by 
the Ambassador are unacceptable. 

Now, with respect to the relation- 
ship between India and the United 


States: in a speech in New Delhi last 
October, I pointed out that India, be- 
cause of its size and its position, has a 
special role in South Asia which the 
United States recognizes. 

I have also pointed out that the 
United States has no interest and will 
not support or engage in an arms race 
in South Asia. 

We maintain both of these state- 
ments. It seemed to us, however, that 
to maintain an embargo against a 
friendly country with which we have 
an allied relationship, while its neigh- 
bor was producing and acquiring 
nearly a billion dollars’ worth of arms 
a year, was morally, politically and 
symbolically improper. 

I repeat: the decision to lift the 
arms embargo does not mean that the 
United States will engage in a mas- 
sive supply of arms to Pakistan or that 
the United States will engage in arms 
deliveries that can affect the under- 
lying strategic balance. But it seemed 
to us an anomaly to embargo one 
country in the area, to be the only 
country in the world to be embargo- 
ing this country, when its neighbor 
was not exercising a comparable re- 
straint. But, even with this, we will 
not engage in massive deliveries of 
arms. 

And, secondly, we place great stress 
on the improving relationship with In- 
dia. We maintain all the principles 
that we have asserted with respect to 
India; and we believe that with wis- 
dom and statesmanship on both sides, 
the natural friendship between these 
two great democracies can not only 
be maintained but be strengthened. 
This is certainly our attitude. 


Q. Are you going to ask for the re- 
call of the Ambassador who made the 
unacceptable remarks? 

A. No, we will not ask for his re- 
call. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in recent months 
the Administration has been conduct- 
ing foreign policy in one way, in one 
manner, and Congress has been con- 
ducting foreign policy in another. And 
wherever there appears to be a con- 
flict, Congress usually wins. How are 
you adjusting to this reality? 

A. Well, it is inherent in our system 
that the Congress, having the power 
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of the purse, can impose its will. I be- 
lieve that in a conflict between the 
Executive and Legislative, neither side 
wins. I believe, as I pointed out in 
Los Angeles, that it is imperative for a 
new consensus to develop on Ameri- 
can foreign policy because nobody 
wins these conflicts. 

The difficulties have arisen for a 
variety of reasons: the effects of Wa- 
tergate; the internal changes in the 
Congress; the legacy of many years, 
in which Congress feels that perhaps 
the Executive had been granted too 
wide-ranging authority. 

We are prepared to work out a new 
relationship with the Congress to avoid 
these conflicts. We believe that is es- 
sential in the national interest. And 
we believe that there can only be an 
American foreign policy, not an Ex- 
ecutive or a Legislative foreign policy. 


Q. I'd like to follow up. Are you 
prepared to take Congress into your 


confidence on the initiation of foreign 


policy from the outset, or will you con- 
tinue to put— 

A. Mr. O'Leary, I think there is a 
misconception about the degree of 
Congressional consultation that has 
previously taken place. Since I’ve be- 
come Secretary of State, I have met 
in 17 months—I’ve testified over 40 
times before Congressional commit- 
tees, met over 25 times with Congres- 
sional groups outside the formal testi- 
mony and over 75 times with in- 
formal Congressional groups. 

The difficulties exist, in part, be- 
cause the nature of Congressional 
leadership has also changed in the re- 
cent year so that the traditional rela- 
tionship between the Executive and 
the Legislative, exercised through the 
organized leadership of the Congress, 
has to be modified so that there is a 
more wide-ranging consultation than 
previously. 

I’m prepared to undertake this, and 
I have been in touch with various 
Congressional groups and various Sen- 
atorial groups asking for their advice 
—with whom it is possible to consult, 
and in what manner—in order to 
achieve this partnership. 

The question of advance consulta- 
tion is easy. Of course we will do this. 

In the past, my practice has been, 
before every trip, to appear before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to tell them about what I was 
planning to do and to report to them 
within a week of my return. I recog- 
nize that these forums are no longer 
sufficient and that a wider range must 
be found. 
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I have been meeting regularly, for 
example—I plan to meet regularly; 
I’ve met twice—with a group headed 
by Congressman Fraser that is partic- 
ularly interested in the problem of 
human rights. But it is partly a ques- 
tion of Congressional organization as 
well; and I’m prepared, and the Ad- 
ministration is prepared, to work this 
out in a cooperative spirit and with 
the attitude that “of course we will 
consult ahead of time.” 

But there are also some matters that 
must be left to the Executive, with full 
knowledge of the Congress, but the 
day-to-day tactics are very difficult to 
handle by Congressional decisions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if I understood 
your previous answer correctly, you 
were saying that as long as North 
Viet-Nam continues its aggressive pol- 
icy, the United States should give a 
billion or a billion and a half dollars 
a year to South Viet-Nam and Cam- 
bodia in aid in an open-ended way. 
One, is that correct; and, two, what 
would be the consequences if Cambo- 
dia did fall, or if South Viet-Nam did 
fall? 

A. As I pointed out, I made a dis- 
tinction between the situation in Cam- 
bodia and the situation in Viet-Nam. 

In Cambodia, as I have pointed 
out, we face an immediately critical 
situation. What will be the conse- 
quences if Viet-Nam and Cambodia 
did fall? It is a debate which has been 
going on for a long time. I believe, 
and the Administration believes, that 
if Viet-Nam falls as a result of an 
American decision to cut off its aid 
that this will have, over a period of 
time, the most serious consequences 
for the conduct of our foreign policy. 
This will not be immediately appar- 
ent, but over a period of years it must 
raise the gravest doubts in the minds 
of many countries that have been as- 
sociated with us, or of many countries 
to which the threat cannot be given 
a terminal date. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you believe 
that the statement in an interview by 
Syrian President Assad that he would 
be willing to sign a formal peace treaty 
is helpful to your stepby-step ap- 
proach? And if I may just follow that 
up with one question, do you neces- 
sarily exclude an additional step after 
the one that you are about to leave 
on, on the Golan Heights between 
Syria and Israel? 

A. I think the statement by Syria 
that it is willing to sign a peace agree- 
ment with Israel is a major step for- 
ward. I remember the first time I vis- 


ited Syria in December 1973, the news- 
papers reported that the Secretary of 
State arrived from occupied territory 
—“occupied territory” at that time be- 
ing Tel Aviv. So I think that this is a 
hopeful sign. 

With respect to negotiations between 
Syria and Israel, we have always be- 
lieved that a peace, to be lasting, must 
involve all the fronts and must involve 
a general settlement, and I am cer- 
tain that Israel shares this view. 


Q. Mr. Kissinger, the United States 
has been involved for some time now 
in the efforts to achieve a settlement 
on Cyprus. Can you tell us where you 
think those efforts are now, and what 
the possibilities are for reconvening a 
negotiating session between the two 
sides? 

A. Well, it is important to remem- 
ber that the communal talks only be- 
gan effectively on January 14th, so 
that there were only three weeks of 
negotiations before the aid cut-off to 
Turkey that led to an interruption of 
these negotiations. 

The United States strongly supports 
these communal talks. The United 
States has offered all the assistance 
it can to the parties to bring about a 
settlement that all parties can live 
with. We believe that progress is pos- 
sible. It is our impression, based on 
very frequent exchanges, that it will 
be very difficult for the United States 
to play a useful role in Ankara as long 
as the aid cut-off continues. And 
therefore we have urged the Congress 
to give us the possibility to continue 
these negotiations by suspending the 
aid cut-off. 

In addition, I have to stress that 
aid to Turkey and the security of the 
eastern Mediterranean transcends the 
Cyprus problem, and that the security 
of the eastern Mediterranean is being 
jeopardized by the cut-off of aid to 
Turkey. 

But with respect to the Cyprus ne- 
gotiations, we favor the resumption of 
these negotiations, with or without the 
resumption of aid. 

We strongly support a settlement, 
but our own influence is being weak- 
ened by the aid cut-off. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been 
some reports that the request by the 
Ethiopian Government for ammuni- 
tion was on the point of being ac- 
cepted by the U.S. Government. Can 
you comment on that? 

A. Well, I read an article today that 
said that tomorrow there will be a 
meeting of the Washington Special 
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Action Group which will make a deci- 
sion. The Washington Special Action 
Group doesn’t make decisions. It an- 
alyzes options and submits them to the 
President for consideration. 

The issue that is presented to us by 
the Ethiopian request is that we have 
had a military relationship with Ethi- 
opia since 1953. The Eritrean rebel- 
lion or independence movement has 
been going on since 1962. And the 
United States takes no position on the 
merits of the particular conflict. 

The problem that we have to de- 
cide is whether a country whose mili- 
tary establishment has been based on 
American arms should be cut off from 
support at the precise moment that it 
most needs it. It is a difficult decision 
for us, and we have not come close to 
making it. And tomorrow’s meeting 
is not to make a decision. Tomorrow’s 
meeting is to sort out what the issues 
are. Mr. Kraft. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a major issue in 
the various energy proposals that are 
being surfaced now is that some of 
them propose restricting imports by a 
tariff —imports of petroleum — and 
others propose restricting imports by 
a quota. 

From the foreign policy standpoint, 
which of those two avenues does the 
Department favor, and why? 

A. Well, the Department has not 
been formally asked to take a stand 
on the difference between a tariff and 
a quota. 

The basic position of the Depart- 
ment, from a foreign policy point of 
view, is that conservation of a certain 
quantity is essential in order to achieve 
the long-term objective of our energy 
policy. And within the International 
Energy Agency the United States has 
supported goals to which it must make 
a major contribution that would 
achieve those general objectives. 

Obviously, as a member of the Cab- 
inet, I support the President’s energy 
plan. I have not personally studied 
the quota proposal, and therefore I 
don’t feel that I should comment on 
that. 

Of the plans that I have seen, at 
the time that they were being consid- 
ered, it seemed to me that the fee sys- 
tem seemed the most efficient. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, two questions on 
U.S.-Soviet relations. Are U.S.-Soviet 
relations impaired by the breakdown 
of the trade agreement? And, sec- 
ondly, are there new obstacles to a 
SALT agreement in the verification 
negotiations? 

A. The state of Soviet-American re- 


lations is that in the political nego- 
tiations that are now going on, and 
in the arms control negotiations that 
are going on, progress is about what 
one would have expected. 

The SALT negotiations are in a 
very preliminary phase, and therefore 
it is too early to tell whether there are 
any unusual obstacles. My impression 
is that they are going along in a nor- 
mal way, but it is a little too early to 
make a conclusive judgment. 

The difficulty that is caused by the 
interruption of the economic relation- 
ship, or by jeopardizing of the eco- 
nomic relationship, is that the political 
relations must carry a perhaps undue 
burden, and that therefore the incen- 
tives for restraint that might otherwise 
exist in particular negotiations are be- 
ing weakened. So, in the long term, I 
feel that the removal of the economic 
pillar of our relationship cannot but 
weaken the long-term trends of de- 
tente. In the immediate present, it has 
not yet visibly happened. 


Q. What are your plans for repair- 
ing the damage? 

A. Well, I have had preliminary 
discussions with members of the Sen- 
ate and the House to see what the 
Congressional attitude would be. I also 
had some preliminary discussions with 
Foreign Minister Gromyko when we 
met in Geneva. I think we should 
move carefully and thoughtfully in or- 
der to avoid another misunderstand- 
ing arising between the two branches 
of our government, and between our 
government and the Soviet Union. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been 
a number of reports in recent weeks 
that you might consider resigning by 
the end of the year to avoid becoming 
a focal point of a partisan debate as 
the ’76 campaign gets underway. Are 
these reports correct? 

A. I think this is a permanent story 
that appears every year. I believe that 
one’s service should be tied to the pe- 
riod in which one can be useful, and 
that is a decision that has to be made 
largely by the President. And I have 
not made any such decision as these 
reports indicate. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it was reported 
after your recent meeting with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko in Geneva 
that he raised the possibility at this 
meeting of an accord to limit arms to 
the Middle East. 

Are the Russians prepared to coop- 
erate in restraining the flow of arms 
to the Middle East? And if so, are we 
going to talk to them about it? 


A. Well, I do not believe that this 
report is exactly accurate. But, in prin- 
ciple, the United States has been will- 
ing to discuss the principle of a lim- 
itation of the flow of arms into the 
Middle East. Given the inter-connec- 
tion, however, of the Arab world, one 
now would have to draw the line 
rather widely, and one could not con- 
fine the limitations of arms imports 
only to the states neighboring Israel; 
but one would have to include all the 
states that could possibly transfer their 
arms into areas where a confrontation 
might be possible. But as part of a set- 
tlement, we would be prepared to ex- 
plore this, yes. 


Q. What is the Russian 
towards that possibility? 

A. As I understand the Soviet 
view, they are prepared to discuss this 
as part of an overall settlement. They 
are not prepared to discuss it at the 
moment. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, of the vast 
amount of aid we have sent to South- 
east Asia, and our own involvement, 
why would any country in the world 
ever have grave doubts about Amer- 
ican commitments? 

A. Because if the collapse of South- 
est Asia is caused by an American 
decision to withhold aid under con- 
ditions in which such a decision can 
have only one outcome, the conclu- 
sion will be inevitable that it was the 
United States which has the responsi- 
bility. There is no possible way that 
Viet-Nam can acquire the arms that 
are needed to defend itself until its 
economy has reached a point where 
perhaps there is sufficient surplus 
from oil income or other economic 
developments. And there are many 
other countries in the world that find 
themselves in analogous circum- 
stances. 


view 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it reasonable 
to talk about a finite period of 
time—the three years, for example, 
that has been suggested by the Ad- 
ministration? 

A. It is the second-best course. 
Very often, in these exchanges be- 
tween the Executive and the Legis- 
lative, one is driven into positions 
which reflect the best that may be at- 
tainable. There is an argument that 
can be made that if aid is continued 
for three years at a sufficiently high 
level that at that period the economy 
of Viet-Nam could develop to a point 
where it would have enough surplus 
revenues to pay for the import of 
arms by itself. 
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I have seen these arguments. They 
seem plausible to me, and I would 
support them. I must say, quite can- 
didly, that the preferable course is to 
go the route that I indicated. But, if 
necessary, we will accept a three-year 
term with adequate sums. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you were 
in Israel on this last trip you said that 
Israel couldn’t be expected to give up 
its territory without a quid pro quo. 
Did you come away from your talks 
with President Sadat feeling that he 
acknowledges this principle? 

A. The fact that I am returning 
to the Middle East indicates that I 
believe there is a chance to imple- 
ment this principle, yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, following up on 
that, do you think that it will be 
necessary for there to be American 
guarantees for the next stage of the 
disengagement? 

A. No. The question of an Amer- 
ican guarantee can arise only in con- 
nection with a final settlement, and 
then not as a substitute for a final 
settlement but as a backup position 
to enhance the security of the parties. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to follow that, if 
I may, briefly, do you have in mind 
something that would have to be rat- 
ified by the Congress, a treaty? 

A. Well, I have not any specific 
idea in mind, but it has been axi- 
omatic in all the discussions about 
peace in the Middle East that a final 
settlement would have to have some 
sort of a guarantee. Some people have 
suggested a Soviet-American guaran- 
tee. Others have suggested a Security 
Council guarantee. Others have sug- 
gested a unilateral American guaran- 
tee. All that I have suggested is that 
the United States is studying the 
problem of what guarantees would be 
adequate for a final settlement, I re- 
peat, not as a substitute for the sense 
of security and justice of the parties 
concerned, but as a reinforcement of 
it once the negotiation has been con- 
cluded. 

It is inconceivable to me that there 
could be any American participation 
in a guarantee that did not have the 
full support of the Congress of the 
United States. By what means that is 
achieved would depend on the nature 
of the guarantee and on the commit- 
ments that it would involve. 

But there does not yet exist an Ad- 
ministration position either on the 
nature of the guarantee or on the 
commitment; nor have we had any 
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discussions with the Israeli Govern- 
ment. All I indicated is that this is a 
subject we are studying within our 
Government, as we are duty-bound to 
do in the process of moving towards a 
final peace. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you speak 
of a quid pro quo, would that be ex- 
pressed at this step or at some future 
stage? And secondly, would it be 
something directly given to Israel by 
Egypt or indirectly? And indeed, if 
it’s indirect is that a quid pro quo? 

A. Well, I think that Israel has to 
be the judge of what it considers an 
adequate arrangement. And that is 
not for me to say at this moment. It 
stands to reason that a settlement is 
not possible until both sides are sat- 
isfied with it. It is also clear that, 
Israel being a democracy, any agree- 
ment that is made must have visible 
parts that can be presented to the 
Israeli domestic opinion and to the 
Israeli Parliament. 

What combination of direct and in- 
direct assurances will be given must 
be left to the process of negotiation. 
But it goes without saying that any 
settlement to have any meaning must 
be acceptable to both parties. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
take you back for a moment to the 
Viet-Nam problem and the grave 
doubts that you referred to. You 
seem to be saying that it is more im- 
portant for the United States to en- 
joy credibility abroad than to have 
credibility at home. 

A. No. I’m saying that the security 
of the United States and the security 
of the many countries in the world 
that depend on the United States is a 
matter of the gravest importance to 
the American people as well. And I 
therefore believe that however pain- 
ful the discussions, however anguished 
the experiences, that the American 
people over a period of time will rec- 
ognize that this distinction cannot be 
made. 

I am as subject to the correspon- 
dence as many of the Members of 
the Congress. It is my belief that those 
who are responsible for national pol- 
icy are accountable not only for the 
moment but for how it will look sev- 
eral years from now. And three to five 
years from now when the conse- 
quences are apparent I believe that 
there will be no distinction between 
credibility at home and credibility 
abroad. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in a series of un- 


complimentary remarks about you by 
former associates of President Nixon, 
how do you account for these com- 
ments? Do you think it’s a concerted 
effort? And what’s your reaction to 
what Mr. Safire and Mr. Colson have 
been saying about you? 

A. Well, I think the two individ- 
uals you mentioned represent differ- 
ent phenomena. I don’t believe it is a 
concerted effort. And in the case of 
one of them I don’t believe that what 
is being said today is any different 
from what was being said when we 
were colleagues. [Laughter. ] 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when in Geneva 
you talked with Foreign Minister 
Gromyko. You talked about the Euro- 
pean Conference too. From here it 
looks as if the European Security 
Conference might be wound up this 
summer, not so much because of the 
results it will achieve but because 
many of the participants are impa- 
tient now to wind it up. 

I would like to ask you what your 
view is of the timetable. Is there any 
chance of any firm link with prog- 
ress in the MBFR talks? 

A. Well, it is my impression that 
the overwhelming majority of our 
European allies is opposed to having 
any linkage between the European 
Security Conference and the force re- 
duction talks, and therefore this is 
not an issue that is likely to arise. 

As far as the timetable is concerned, 
the United States favors—as do all 
the other participants—an expedi- 
tious conclusion of the Conference. 
The issues have become so abstruse 
and esoteric, reaching sometimes such 
issues as the placement of a comma, 
that it is hard to explain all of the 
issues that are now before the Con- 
ference. And I wouldn’t want to 
speculate in what month there will 
be a conclusion. The United States 
will support a rapid conclusion of the 
Conference. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you bring 
us up to date on the U.S. base agree- 
ments with Spain and Portugal? Are 
we being asked to vacate Torrejon? 
And how do we stand with the U.S. 
base in the Azores? 

A. Well, these negotiations are 
conducted, as you know, by the new 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Liaison [Ambassador Robert Mc- 
Closkey, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations]. We 
have not been asked to vacate any of 
the Spanish bases. And, therefore, this 
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report seems to us at least pre- 
mature. In fact, it seems to us in- 
accurate. The discussion has con- 
cerned mostly what sort of security 
assurances the United States might 
give Spain in return for the continua- 
tion of its bases in Spain. 

With respect to the Azores, we 
have not been asked to vacate the 
base in the Azores. The agreement 
has not yet been renewed, but under 
the agreement we can maintain our 
base there until a new agreement has 
been made or it is clear that no agree- 
ment can be made. 


Q. Could I just follow that up? 
The security arrangements that Spain 
is asking for, is that the sort of thing 
that you mean other countries will be- 
gin to doubt if an American decision 
lets Viet-Nam and Cambodia go down 
the tube? 

A. I was talking about the general 
ability of other countries to rely on the 
word of the United States or on the 
ability of the United States to bring 
about the security of those countries 
that rely on it. This has serious con- 
sequences. I know it is fashionable to 
sneer at the word “domino theory.” 
I think this is a very grave matter on 
which serious people have had a divid- 
ed opinion. And we’ve been torn apart 
by the Viet-Nam War long enough. 
But I do not believe we can escape this 
problem by assuming the responsibility 
of condemning those who have dealt 
with us to a certain destruction. 

The answer to your question is, 
yes, this is one of the things. But I was 
talking of a more general problem. 


Q. More specifically, the country 
that’s most often discussed in the con- 
text of American security is Israel. 
Do you think Israel perhaps is exempt 
from this problem because of support 
in Congress? 

A. I do not think it is appropriate 
for me to go around the world asking 
which countries would be particu- 
larly threatened by this attitude. I 
would say that the questions that are 
now being asked can be applied to al- 
most any country as far as terminal 
date is concerned, as far as the end 
process is concerned. I do not want to 
apply it to any particular country. 
And it is, of course, clear that there 
has been a special relationship be- 
tween Israel and the United States 
that can withstand strains that other 
relationships might not be able to 
withstand. But it is not a trivial mat- 
ter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, within the spirit 
of meaningful detente why haven't 
you put more pressure on the Russians 
and the Chinese not to supply Hanoi 
so abundantly? 

A. First of all, I am constantly be- 
ing asked why don’t we bring pres- 
sure here, bring pressure there, as if 
the word “pressure” had a concrete 
significance. When you ask about 
pressure, you have to ask yourself 
what concretely the United States 
can do what is the “or else” that we 
are threatening. 

Secondly, it has been our policy 
throughout not to turn these issues 
into public confrontations on the 
theory that countries can go along 
more easily if it is not turned into a 
public confrontation. I believe that 
the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China know what our 
view of this matter is. I think it is 
also important to point out that the 
scale of the North Vietnamese offen- 
sive in the South is not only related 
to the amount of arms that the So- 
viet Union and the People’s Republic 
are supplying, it is also related to the 
fact that, now that there is no longer 
any interdiction and that the commu- 
nications system has been improved 
so enormously, almost the entire input 
into North Viet-Nam can be moved 
rapidly to South Viet-Nam together 
with all of the stockpiles that existed 
at the end of the war. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, this morning in 
New York City the Anti-Defamation 
League charged that the Army Corps 
of Engineers is using discriminatory 
practices by requiring individuals ap- 
plying for work on projects in Arab 
countries to state their religion. Would 
you comment on that, and also state 
what the Administration’s policy 1s 
and attitudes are on U.S. private in- 
vestment in Arab countries? 

A. I do not know about this par- 
ticular charge. And I do not know 
about the particular practice of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, which is 
a question which should be addressed 
to the Defense Department. I know, 
however, that the basic policy of the 
Administration is totally opposed to 
discrimination in any form. 

As far as the Department of State 
is concerned, for which I am responsi- 
ble, I know that officers are assigned 
without regard to race or religion, and 
that we don’t even know their race or 
religion in making the assignments. 

With respect to the U.S. policy of 
investment in Arab countries, the 
United States basically favors it. The 


United States is strongly opposed to 
any discriminatory practices by the 
recipient countries as to the firms that 
might do business. And we are look- 
ing into the legal remedies that may 
exist, together with whatever moral 
influence we can bring to bear on the 
banking and other communities to 
abolish discrimination, which we con- 
sider reprehensible. 


Q. Is the Chase Manhattan Bank 
one of those corporations that are 
being looked into? 

A. We are not looking into partic- 
ular corporations. We are looking into 
the general problem that has been 
brought to our attention of discrim- 
ination against particular firms or 
banking houses, And we have not yet 
reached a conclusion either as to the 
remedies that are available to us or 
whether there are any particular of- 
fending firms. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your earlier 
responses on the future of Indochina, 
you dwelled mostly on South Viet- 
Nam. Is there anything more hopeful 
that can be looked to in Cambodia, 
apart from staving off collapse? 

A. We would do our utmost in 
Cambodia, if collapse can be staved 
off, to promote a negotiation. And it 
is difficult to know whether such a 
negotiation is possible. 

We have, over the past year, made 
major efforts to promote a compro- 
mise settlement, which it would be 
wrong to detail now. We would con- 
tinue these efforts, but I will not 
make any misleading statements as to 
what is possible. I am putting the is- 
sue: whether the United States wants 
to take the responsibility of cutting off 
ammunition at this particular mo- 
ment. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I didn’t quite 
understand your answer to Mr. 
Gwertzman’s question. 

Were you saying that the Congress 
might now, indeed, take a harder look 
at providing military aid to Israel? 

A. I do not want to be put into a 
position in which I am asserting that 
the lessons of Viet-Nam are going to 
be applied in any particular area. I 
see no evidence that the Congress is 
applying a harder look to aid to Israel 
now, and I am not bringing these 
two matters into a relationship. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will you com- 
ment on the foreign policy implica- 
tions of the tariff, versus the quota, 
with particular reference to the sug- 
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gestion that one would be indiscrim- 
inate and the other might be used 
selectively? 

A. I have really not thought this 
particular issue through, and I will 
make sure that our Spokesman will 
say something about it during the 
week. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a related ques- 
tion: 

You are reported at continuing 
cross purposes with the Treasury De- 
partment on international oil policy. 
Is there an “Administration” policy 
or is it a “Kissinger” policy? 

And is there going to be a con- 
sumer-producer conference in March? 

A. First, the speech that I deliv- 
ered—on I believe it was February 
3rd—was done at the request of the 
President. It was approved in all its 
particulars by the President. It was 
gone over by the White House officials 
that are responsible for economic pol- 
icy. It was gone over by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury—the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury being out of the 
country, in England, on that particu- 
lar weekend. The speech on February 
3rd reflected the views of the Presi- 
dent and reflected the views of the 
Administration. 


Since then, and I have had occa- 
sion to review this whole matter with 
the President again this morning, 
there is no question that the United 
States supports a guaranteed price 
for alternative sources of energy. 

Whether this price is achieved by 
subsidy or by tariff, or by some other 
method, is a matter for negotiation 
and is, indeed, a matter which we 
would leave to the decision of each 
country. And as far as the Depart- 
ment of State.is concerned, we have 
no particular interest in how this 
guaranteed price is achieved—as long 
as it is achieved. 

It is our conviction that without 
such a guaranteed price, there will 
not be a sufficient investment in al- 
ternative sources,—that without an 
investment in alternative sources, 
even if there is a break in prices tem- 
porarily, that break in prices will only 
serve to increase the dependence of 
the consumers on the producers, and 
make them even more subject to a 
rapid increase in prices. 

So the official policy of the Ad- 
ministration, the President’s policy, 
is to have a guaranteed price. The 
method by which this price is achieved 
is to be left to each country and is a 
matter on which no final decision has 


been taken in this country. But this 
is a totally secondary issue. 

The primary issue is whether the 
United States favors a guaranteed 
price—and I can only repeat—when 
it was proposed, it was the policy of 
the President; and when it is re- 
iterated today, it is the policy of the 
President. 

And therefore, I don’t know what 
conflict you are talking about. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Q. There were two other elements 
there. 

A. That’s right. Excuse me, I’m 
sorry, I didn’t answer the question. 

On the consumer-conference, there 
will be another meeting of the IEA 
early in March, in which we believe 
that progress will be made on the al- 
ternative sources. 

Once this progress has been 
achieved, we believe that the essential 
prerequisites for a preparatory meet- 
ing of consumers and producers may 
be met, and we, therefore, think that 
good progress is being made towards a 
consumer-producer preparatory meet- 
ing—if not in March, shortly after- 
wards. 


Q. Thank you very much. 


MOSCOW—Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., in front row toward the center with a City Center Joffrey Ballet button on his 
left lapel, joins cast and staff in clapping back at the enthusiastic Operetta Theater audience on closing night of a rousing 
tour in late 1974. The New York-based company also performed in Leningrad and Vilnius to great ovations on their second 
visit in 10 years under the U.S.-USSR Cultural Exchange Agreement. Robert Joffery is on the Ambassador's right and chore- 
ographer Gerald Arpino is on his left. The photo was taken by E. Umnov of the Soviet weekly magazine, Ogonyok. 
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Amended Freedom of Information Act 
Requires Quick Answers to Requests 


An amended Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act went into effect February 
19. The new law is designed to give 
the public quicker and easier access to 
information or documents in Federal 
departments and agencies. 

In a telegram to all U.S. Ambassa- 
dors and principal officers, and in a 
Department notice, Deputy Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll called for full com- 
pliance with the “letter and spirit” of 
the revised law. 

In the changes of greatest signifi- 
cance, the law: 

—Authorizes judicial review of Ex- 
ecutive Branch classification decisions, 
when the records concerned have been 
denied to a requester. 

—Requires response to requests for 
records within 10 working days, and 
action on appeals of denials within 20 
working days, with a maximum exten- 
sion of this process to a further 10 
working days allowable in special cir- 
cumstances. 

—Brings the Executive Office of the 
President (for example, the National 
Security Council) under its provisions. 

—Provides for punitive action when 
an employee’s conduct in denying 
documents can be proved to be “arbi- 
trary and capricious.” 

—Mandates greater availability of 
investigative files held by Bureaus and 
Offices. 

Substantially increased priority to 
attention to Freedom of Information 
Act requests, and to declassification 
matters generally, throughout the De- 
partment and at overseas posts will be 
required if the Department is to dem- 


HANDLING REQUESTS 


REQUEST 


RECEIVED PA/FOI 


onstrate full and faithful compliance 
with the law, it was explained. 

Officials also noted that the 
amended Act strengthens “the already 
compelling case for accelerating the 
publication of our diplomatic records 
(in the Foreign Relations of the 
United States volumes) and the open- 
ing of Department files, a process 
which is now taking place at 27 or 28 
years after the event and falling far- 
ther behind, despite Presidential re- 
quests to the contrary.” 

The Department’s Council on Clas- 
sification Policy, which comprises S/S, 
S/P, L, A/SY, H, INR and which is 
chaired by PA, recently prepared re- 
visions in Department regulations to 
give effect to changes in the Freedom 
of Information Act. 

The amendments to the statute 
were circulated throughout the De- 
partment and abroad upon enactment 
and the new regulations were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Department notices summarizing 
the new requirements of the Act, and 
the procedures to be followed in re- 
sponding to requests under it, were 
also circulated in the Department and 
by telegram abroad on February 13 
and 18, respectively. 

“As before, the amended Act pro- 
vides that any person requesting cop- 
ies of government documents must be 
given them unless the documents 
clearly fall within the specific cate- 
gories of material which may be with- 
held, if necessary, in the public inter- 
est,” the Department notice read. 


legal counsel 
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“Two points must continue to be 
kept clearly in mind: 

“First, no official record may be 
withheld when requested unless it falls 
within one of the categories that may 
be exempted from disclosure under 
the Act. 

“Second, the mere fact that the doc- 
ument falls within one of these cate- 
gories does not mean it must or should 
be withheld, but only that it may be 
withheld if there is still compelling 
reason in the public interest to do so.” 

Under the revised Department reg- 
ulations, requests for declassification 
review and release of documents—in- 
cluding parts of documents including 
deletions—must be forwarded imme- 
diately to the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Staff in the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs (PA/FOI). 

PA/FOI will then request a search 
for the record. It will also determine 
what office or bureau has primary re- 
sponsibility for reviewing the docu- 
ment and will fix a deadline for com- 
pletion of that review. 

The normal deadline for complet- 
ing action on a request is 10 working 
days from the time it is received in 
PA/FOI. PA/FOI will inform the re- 
quester of the Department’s decision. 
If the document is released to the re- 
quester, PA/FOI will be responsible 
for the collection of any fees. 

Procedures for denying a request for 
a Department record, based on one or 
more exemptions, also are outlined in 
the regulations. 

Any post which receives a request 
for records under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act must send that request 
“by the fastest means available” to 
the Department, attention, Director, 
PA/FOI. 

If the record is unclassified, the post 
may release it directly to the requester 
and inform the Director of PA/FOI 
of such action taken. 

If the record is classified, or if the 
post for any reason believes the re- 
quest should be denied, it should ad- 
vise the Department (attention, PA/ 
FOI) immediately. 

Employees in the Department and 
abroad who have questions about pro- 
cedures should address them to the 
Freedom of Information Staff in the 
Bureau of Public Affairs. 

The text of Mr. Ingersoll’s Febru- 
ary 13 message to employees on the 
new law: 

“Next Wednesday, February 19, re- 
cently enacted amendments to the 
Freedom of Information Act will take 
effect. The amended law will require 
of all of us a high standard of per- 
formance in dealing with requests for 
records from the public. In particular, 
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“We have in the past either classified 
unnecesarily, classified too highly, or 
held classified for too long the bulk of 
our records.” 


the time-limits allowed for response to 
such requests and to appeals leave no 
room for bureaucratic delay. Unfa- 
miliarity with the new requirements 
beyond effective date (February 19) 
is not an acceptable excuse. 

“I will expect every employee to 
be familiar with the revised Depart- 
ment regulations on this matter and 
with the Procedures for Implement- 
ing the Amended Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, both of which are being 
published and distributed this week. 

“Department experience with the 
law since 1967 demonstrates that the 
great majority of documents requested 
under the Act—most of them classi- 
- fied—can be released. Figures for a 
15-month period compiled for recent 
Congressional hearings showed 312 re- 
quests for 28,861 pages of material. 
256 of these cases were closed with 
release of 16,919 pages and only 674 
pages had been denied, the remainder 
at that time being under review, with 
most subsequently released. 

“In other words, we have in the 
past either classified unnecessarily, 
classified too highly, or held classified 
for too long, the bulk of our records. 

“While substantial improvement 
has been made in this area in the last 
three years under Executive Order 
11652, we still tend to over-classify, 
and are too little concerned with 
timely declassification. The criteria of 
E.O. 11652 which authorizes classi- 
fication only to prevent ‘exceptionally 
grave damage’ (Top Secret), ‘serious 
damage’ (Secret), or ‘damage’ (Con- 
fidential) to national security, must 
be strictly applied. Documents which 
so qualify and are classified must be 
marked for declassification at the ear- 
liest possible moment. Over time, this 
will significantly ease the burden of 
Freedom of Information requests. At 
the same time, our ability to protect 
a more restricted quantity of gen- 
uinely sensitive material will be en- 
hanced. 

“Full compliance with the letter and 
spirit of the amended Freedom of In- 
formation Act is mandatory for every 
one of us. Failure to meet our obliga- 
tions will mean time-consuming and 
costly litigation, and possible court- 
initiated punitive action. But the ef- 
fective discharge of our enlarged ob- 
ligations will contribute importantly 
to maintaining and strengthening pub- 
lic confidence in our stewardship of 
some of the American people’s most 
important concerns.” 
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MOST MATERIAL CAN BE DECLASSIFIED 


Requested ___ __ #4288 


Released 
(78%) 


(Classified pages requested, 1/1/73 to 6/30/74; 
remainder under review at close of record period.) 


Only Nine Categories of Documents Can Be Denied 


The following nine categories of rec- 
ords maintained by the Department 
may be exempted from disclosure un- 
der the amended Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act: 

1. Records specifically authorized 
under criteria established by an exec- 
utive order to be kept secret in the in- 
terest of national defense or foreign 
policy and in fact properly classified 
pursuant to such executive order. 

2. Records related solely to the in- 
ternal personnel rules and practices 
of an agency. 

3. Records specifically exempted 
from disclosure by statutes. Included 
in this category are records relating 
to the officers and employees of the 
Foreign Service, including efficiency 
records (Sec. 612 of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, 22 
U.S.C. 986), the records of the De- 
partment of State or of diplomatic 
and consular officers of the United 
States pertaining to the issuance or 
refusal of visas or permits to enter the 
United States (Sec. 222(f) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 
1952, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1202 
(f) ), “Restricted Data” under Section 
224 of the Atomic Energy Act (42 
U.S.C. 2274), and records subject to 
section 102(d) of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 498). 

4. Records of trade secrets and 
commercial or financial information 
obtained from a person and privileged 
or confidential. 

5. Records which are inter-agency 
or intra-agency memorandums, letters, 
telegrams, or airgrams which would 
not be available by law to a party 
other than an agency in litigation with 
the agency. 

6. Records such as personnel and 


medical files and similar files the pub- 
lic disclosure of which would consti- 
tute a clearly unwarranted invasion of 
personal privacy. 

7. Investigatory records compiled 
for law enforcement purposes, but only 
to the extent that the production of 
such records would: (i) interfere 
with enforcement proceedings; (ii) 
deprive a person of a right to a fair 
trial or an impartial adjudication; 
(iii) constitute an unwarranted inva- 
sion of personal privacy; (iv) disclose 
the identity of a confidential source 
and, in the case of a record compiled 
by a criminal investigation, or by an 
agency conducting a lawful national 
security intelligence investigation, 
confidential information furnished 
only by the confidential source; (v) 
disclose investigative techniques and 
procedures; or (vi) endanger the life 
or physical safety of law enforcement 
personnel. 

8. Records contained in or related 
to examination, operating, or condi- 
tion reports prepared by, on behalf 
of, or for the use of an agency re- 
sponsible for the regulation or super- 
vision of financial institutions. 

9. Geological or geophysical infor- 
mation and data, including maps, con- 
cerning wells. 

The Department’s regulation pro- 
vides that, “any reasonably segregable 
portion of a record shall be provided 
to any person requesting such record 
after deletion of the portions which 
are exempt. . . . Normally a portion 
of a record shall be considered reason- 
ably segregable when segregation can 
produce an intelligible record which 
is not distorted out of context and 


does not contradict the record being 
withheld.” 





1976 Budget Request Totals $864,262,000; 
Congressional Hearings Begin This Month 


The Department’s 1976 budget re- 
quest totals $864,262,000, an increase 
of $147,604,000 over Fiscal Year 1975. 

Although the largest Department re- 
quest ever made, the amount repre- 
sents one-fourth of one percent of the 
total Federal budget submitted to 
Congress by President Ford on Feb- 
ruary 3 

By far the largest increases are to 
cover mandatory wage and price costs 
in overseas operations. 

Of significance to Foreign Service 
personnel is the travel account which, 
in the 1976 request, includes funds to 
bring travel back to a normal operat- 


ing level, at higher prices, and pro- 
vides for annual round trip travel ex- 
penses of student dependents. 

New position requests include 74 for 
overseas consular work and 27 for new 
and elevated post activities. 

This year the requested $1,750,000 
for representation funds includes in- 
creases for trade promotion and bicen- 
tennial activities. 

Two new appropriations were added 
to the State request this year, Contri- 
butions for International Peacekeeping 
Activities (CIPA) and the United 
States-Japan Friendship Activities. 

The CIPA account provides for the 


Comparison of 1976 estimates with 1975 appropriations 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Appropriations 








Administration of foreign affairs 
Salaries and Expenses 
Representation Allowances . 


Acquisition, Operation, and Maintenance of 
Buildings Abroad 

Acquisition, Operation, and Maintenance of 
Buildings Abroad (Special Foreign Cur- 
rency Program) . 

Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service .- 

Payment to Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund * 





International steams and 

conferences 

Contributions to international Organizations 

Contributions for International Peacekeep- 
ing Activities 

Missions to International Organizations __. 

International Conferences and Contingencies 

International Trade Negotiations 


203,903 245,707 
5,658 
6,708 
6,540 
1,900 


29,400 
8,696 
5,840 
2,596 





International commissions 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico: 
Salaries and Expenses . 
Construction .. 
American Sections, 
sions - 
International Fisheries Commissions 


International Commis- 





Educational exchange 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Activities ; 

Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change Between East and West _..__. 
United States—Japan Friendship Activities 

(Foreign Currency Program) 


65,000 
9,000 


15,000 


10,620 
+ 1,600 


+ 15,000 





$716,658 $864,242 


+$147,604 





*The decrease of 14 million dollars represents a Congressional directive that retire- 
ment contributions relating to AID employees be funded by AID. 
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activities of the International Com- 
mission of Control and Supervision in 
Vietnam and the United Nations 
Force in Cyprus. 

The U.S.-Japan account is proposed 
to strengthen Japanese and American 
cultural relations. 

A major change in the Federal bud- 
get cycle takes place beginning with 
Fiscal Year 1977; the Fiscal Year 
dates change to October 1 through 
September 30. 

To effect the changeover, there will 
be a three month transition period 
from July 1 to September 30, 1976. 

Overall the requirements for the 
transition period are approximately 
one quarter of the annual estimates, 
with seasonal fluctuations taken into 
consideration in individual accounts. 
They were submitted to Congress sep- 
arately from the President’s regular 
request, but at the same time, and 
will be heard by the Congress during 
the Fiscal Year 1976 budget process. 

The Congressional budget hearing 
process is expected to begin with 
House hearings in the middle of 
March. Representative John M. Slack, 
of West Virginia, is the new chairman 
of the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary. 

Assistant Secretaries and Heads of 
Offices within the Salaries and Ex- 
penses appropriation are expected to 
testify in support of their budget esti- 
mates. 

Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee hearings are expected to follow 
soon after House action. Senator John 
Pastore, of Rhode Island, is chairman 
of the Senate unit. 


Consolidated System Tested 


The Department is testing a new 
consolidated payroll and personnel 
information system. 

The new system would combine 
three payroll systems and one per- 
sonnel information system, save 
about 500 hours of computer time 
a year, eliminate or consolidate 
several reports, simplify operations, 
and speed up payroll processing. 

The system would also provide 
employees with an up-to-date rec- 
ord of annual leave and sick leave 
on the Employee Earnings State- 
ment, which is distributed with bi- 
weekly pay checks. Leave balances 
would be shown on a cumulative 
basis. 

The testing began in the third 
pay period. If the new system 
proves feasible by the sixth pay pe- 
riod, it will be put into operation. 





FSSO Marie J. Stephens Is Winner of 
1974 Secretary of the Year Award 


FSSO Marie J. Stephens, Secretary 
to Ambassador William H. Sullivan, 
U.S. envoy to the Philippines, has 
been named winner of the 1974 Sec- 
retary of the Year Award. 

Ambassador Sullivan presented Miss 
Stephens the award—$500 and a cer- 
tificate signed by Secretary Kissinger 
—at a ceremony in Manila on Feb- 
ruary 25. 

In notifying Miss Stephens of her 
selection as Secretary of the Year, Di- 
rector General Nathaniel Davis said, 
“I offer you my sincerest congratula- 
tions on winning the award for 1974, 
particularly since competition was 
very stiff, and wish you continued 
success in the Foreign Service.” 

The annual award is conferred on 
a secretary, either Civil Service or 
Foreign Service, whose performance 
is judged by the Department Awards 
Committee “most clearly to exemplify 
the high standards which characterize 
the service of secretaries in the De- 
partment and abroad.” 

In nominating Miss Stephens for 
the high award, Ambassador Sullivan 
pointed out that it was made not only 
for her “exemplary performance in 
Manila, but for her work in Laos from 
1966 to 1968, and in the Department 
of State from 1969 to 1973.” 

“In the same light, it not only re- 
flects the high professional skills which 
Miss Stephens brings to her work, but 
her demonstrated devotion to duty in 
and arduous period of military conflict 
in Laos as well as at the center of na- 
tional turmoil on the Viet-Nam issue 
during her service in Washington,” 
the nomination continued. 

Ambassador Sullivan chose Miss 
Stevens as his secretary when he was 
Ambassador to Laos. 

“The choice proved a happy one 
and Miss Stephens assumed the role 
of Ambassador’s secretary with great 
ease and skill. In fact, her accomplish- 
ments were such that I was soon able 
to give her additional responsibilities 
as a staff aide... 

“In 1969, 1 was transferred to 
Washington as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary, with responsibilities in the De- 
partment and _ interdepartmentally 
for Indochina. At my request, Miss 
Stephens was transferred also as my 
secretary. The pressure in that assign- 
ment, especially as the great national 
torment on Viet-Nam reached its peak 
in those years, impinged on Miss 
Stephens inexorably. We were under 
constant, daily importuning from the 
Congress, the press, the Embassies in 
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Miss Stephens 


Washington, and the general public. 
My schedule of Congressional testi- 
mony, speaking engagements, confer- 
ences, negotiations, and foreign travel 
was hectic and disconcerting to any 
ordinary office routine. 


“Through it all, Miss Stephens was 
imperturbable, efficient, and ingenious 
in meeting deadlines. 

“After the Viet-Nam agreements, 
Miss Stephens preceded me to Manila 
to help organize my office and to serve 
as my secretary upon my arrival here. 
She has demonstrated her versatility 
and adaptability by moving into a new 
circumstance with her usual verve 
and competence .. . 

“Given her background, her compe- 
tence, and her administrative skills, 
Miss Stephens would have no difficulty 
in converting to an FSO position and 
leaving the secretarial service. How- 
ever, her conviction of the value of 
secretaries in the Foreign Service and 
her demonstrated justification of that 
conviction are such that she has de- 
clined to consider such a move. In- 
stead, she was a prime mover, during 
her service in Washington, in the cam- 
paign to establish the category of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

“Tn all her work in the Service, her 
acceptance of hazardous and arduous 
duties, her dedication to the Service, 
and her value as a representative of 
the United States abroad, Miss Steph- 
ens deserves to be recognized by re- 
ceiving the Secretary of the Year 
Award for 1974,” the nomination 
concluded. 


N’DJAMENA—During his recent visit to Chad, Congressman Charles W. Whalen, Jr., 
R.-Ohio, left, accompanied Ambassador Edward S. Little, second from right, on an 
orientation flight on the Embassy/Defense Attachés Office aircraft over Lake Chad 
and surrounding agricultural areas for which international development assistance 
is being discussed. Accompanying the Congressman and Ambassador Little were 
Mrs. Little, second from left, Embassy Economic Officer Donald V. Hester, Sheik 
Ghazzawi, and Peace Corps Director Jeanne F. Faraher. 
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MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


President Ford Names New Ambassadors 
To South Africa, Austria, Hungary, Nigeria 


President Ford has nominated new 
U.S. Ambassadors to South Africa, 
Austria, Hungary, and Nigeria. 

The nominations require Senate 
confirmation. They are: 

—wWilliam G. Bowdler to South 
Africa. A former Ambassador to El 
Salvador and Guatemala, Mr. Bowd- 
ler has been a Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Inter-American Affairs since 
September 1973. 

—Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., to Aus- 
tria. A former Ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg and a former Chief of Proto- 
col, Mr. Buchanan is in the private 
investment business. 

—Eugene V. McAuliffe to Hun- 
gary. Mr. McAuliffe has been serving 
as Deputy Chief of Mission at the 
U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in Brussels since 
October 1972. 

—Donald B. Easum to Nigeria. A 
former Ambassador to Upper Volta, 
Mr. Easum has been serving as Assist- 
ant Secretary for African Affairs since 
last March. 


Tue Ambassador-designate to South 
Africa, Mr. Bowdler, joined the De- 
partment in 1950 as a Research As- 
sistant in the Division of International 
Administration. He became an Inter- 
national Administration Officer the 
following year. 

Mr. Bowdler has served as Interna- 
tional Relations Officer in the Office 
of Regional Political Affairs, Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs; Officer in 
Charge of Antarctica and Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year Affairs, ARA; 
Secretary of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives 
to the Organization of American 
States; Political and Consular Officer 
in Habana; and International Rela- 
tions Officer and Officer in Charge of 
the Office of Regional Political Af- 
fairs, ARA. 

In 1963-64 Mr. Bowdler served as 
Deputy Coordinator of Cuban Affairs. 
From 1964 to 1968 he was Executive 
Liaison Officer for Latin American 
Affairs in the White House. 

He was named U.S. envoy to El 
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Mr. Bowdler Mr. Buchanan 


Mr. McAuliffe Mr. Easum 
Salvador in 1968 and to Guatemala 
in 1971. He was promoted to the rank 
of Career Minister in the Foreign 
Service in 1973. 

Mr. Bowdler won the Department’s 
Meritorious Service Awards in 1959 
and 1963 and the Meritorious Honor 
Award in 1965. 

Born in Buenos Aires on March 27, 
1924, Mr. Bowdler received a B.A. in 
History from the University of Rich- 
mond in 1948 and an M.A. in Latin 
American Affairs from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. He 
is married to the former Margaret C. 
Clark and they have three children. 


AMBASSADOR-designate Buchanan 
served as Chief of Protocol of the 
United States from 1957 to 1961. 

During his career in public service 
Mr. Buchanan was head of the Metal 
Cutting Tool Department of the Na- 
tional Production Authority, 1950-52; 
Minister to Luxembourg, 1953-55; 
and Ambassador to Luxembourg, 
1955-57. 

From 1942 to 1950 he was Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of National 


Agrol Co., and from 1943 to 1946 he 
served as Vice President of Berks 
Parachute Co., in Reading, Pa. 

Mr. Buchanan is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal 
City Council, National Savings and 
Trust Bank, Washington Mutual 
Broadcasting Corp., and the L’Enfant 
Plaza Corp. ' 

During World War II Mr. Bu- 
chanan was Executive Secretary of 
the Machine Tool Branch, Technical 
Intelligence Investigating Committee, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Born in Myrtle Hill, Texas, on 
January 4, 1914, Mr. Buchanan holds 
honorary degrees of LL.D. from Alam 
College and H.H.D. from Dickinson 
College. 

Ambassador-designate Buchanan 
has been honored by many govern- 
ments. He is a Commander of the 
Legion of Honor, France; a Knight 
Commander of the Order of Merit, 
Germany; and he holds other decora- 
tions from the governments of Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Phil- 
ippine Islands and Thailand. 

He is married to the former Ruth 
Elizabeth Hale and they have three 
children. 


Tue Ambassador-designate to Hun- 
gary, Mr. McAuliffe, was Political Of- 
ficer at the Supreme Headquarters of 
Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE) 
from 1970 to 1972. Before that assign- 
ment he served as Deputy Chief of 
Mission, with personal rank of Minis- 
ter, at Madrid from 1968 to 1970. 

From 1966 to 1968 Mr. McAuliffe 
was Director of Atlantic Political and 
Military Affairs in the Department. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1948, 
he has held such assignments as Con- 
sular and Political Officer in Berlin, 
Executive Assistant, then Chief of Re- 
ports and Operations Staff of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat, Political Officer in 
Mexico City, Director of the Office of 
Public Services in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs, and Executive Secretary 
of the Policy Planning Staff. 

From 1942 to 1947 Mr. McAuliffe 
was a Captain in the U.S. Army over- 
seas, winning the U.S. Bronze Star 
medal and Belgium’s Croix de Guerre. 

Born in Boston on November 25, 
1918, he received an A.B. degree from 
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Boston College in 1940 and took two 
years of graduate work at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

He received the Meritorious Service 
Award in 1958. 

Mr. McAuliffe is married to the for- 
mer Winifred Gallivan and they have 
eight children. 


AMBASSADOR-designate Easum is a 
Foreign Service officer of Class 1. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1953, 
he was assigned as a Foreign Affairs 
Assistant in the Bureau of European 
Affairs. Ambassador Easum later held 
such assignments as Personnel Assist- 
ant in the Personnel Operations Divi- 
sion, Labor and Economic Officer in 
Managua, Chief of the Consular Sec- 
tion and Economic Officer in Ja- 
karta, Foreign Affairs Officer in the 
Executive Secretariat, Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary and later Executive Sec- 
retary of AID, Chief of the Political 
Section at Dakar and Consul to the 
Gambia and Portuguese Guinea, and 
Deputy Chief of Mission and Coun- 
selor of Embassy at Niamey. 

Born in Culver, Ind., on August 27, 
1923, Ambassador Easum graduated 
summa cum laude from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin with a B.A. degree 
in 1947. He also has M.P.A., M.A., 
and Ph.D. degrees from Princeton 
University. He attended the Univer- 
sity of London as a Fulbright Scholar 
from 1950 to 1951. 

Before joining the Foreign Service 
Ambassador Easum served with the 
U.S. Army Air Force from 1942 to 
1946, taught school in St. Louis, and 
was a City news reporter on the New 
York Times. 


Secretary on New Mission 
To Middle East Countries 


Secretary Kissinger left Washington 
March 5 on his latest journey for 
peace in the Middle East. Enroute, 
he stopped in London to confer with 
Foreign Minister James Callaghan. 
He also made a side trip to Cardiff, 
Wales. 


Dr. Kissinger met with leaders of 
several Middle Eastern countries on 
his negotiating mission. 
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NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Deputy Chief of Protocol Stuart W. Rockwell, left, 
swears in Ambassador at Large Robert J. McCloskey as the new Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations at a ceremony on Feb. 21. Mrs. McCloskey holds the 
Bible as Secretary Kissinger looks on. 


* . 


NEW ENVOY TO INDIA—Chief of Protocol Henry E. Catto, Jr., left, swears in former 
Attorney General William B. Saxbe as the new U.S. Ambassador to India. Mrs. Saxbe 
holds the Bible as Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll looks on. 
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AT SWEARING-IN CEREMONIES 


a 


Bs , 
The Ambassador to Costa Rica and The Ambassador to Great Britain and 
Mrs. Terence A. Todman Mrs. Elliot L. Richardson 


a: 
' a 


' 
i 


é 


. 


The Ambassador to Ethiopia and The Ambassador to Finland and 
Mrs. Arthur W. Hummel Mrs. Mark Evans Austad 
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Two FS Employees in Nicosia Receive 
Department's Highest Awards for Frerolsm 


Two Foreign Service employees in 
Nicosia—the late Antoinette (Toni) 
M. Varnava, an Administrative Assist- 
ant and Secretary who was killed by 
rioting Greek Cypriots during the at- 
tack on the Embassy on August 19, 
and Mark E. Mulvey, a Regional Ad- 
ministrative Specialist, who defended 
the Embassy from a mob in January— 
have won the Department’s highest 
awards for heroism. 

Miss Varnava, 31, a Foreign Serv- 
ice local employee for more than ten 
years, lost her life when she tried to 
assist fatally wounded Ambassador 
Rodger P. Davies. As the Ambassa- 
dor fell, Miss Varnava left her posi- 
tion of safety to assist him and was 
struck by a second bullet. She was shot 
in the head and died within minutes. 

On behalf of Secretary Kissinger 
and the Department, the Secretary’s 
Award—a bronze plaque—was to be 
presented to her next of kin by Am- 
bassador William E. Crawford, Jr., at 
a special awards ceremony in Nicosia. 

Miss Varnava’s citation read: 

“For courageously attempting to aid 
another during attack on the Embassy, 
for which she gave her life, Nicosia, 
August 19, 1974.” 

Ambassador Crawford also was re- 


quested to present the Department’s 


Award for Valor to Mr. Mulvey for 
“courage, extraordinary leadership and 
high professional competence displayed 
in defense of the United States Em- 
bassy, Nicosia, January 18-21, 1975.” 

In notifying Ambassador Crawford 
of Miss Varnava’s posthumous award, 
Director General Nathaniel Davis 
asked the Ambassador to “please ex- 
press my gratitude to Miss Varnava’s 
family.” 

Miss Varnava came from a Maron- 
ite family. Her native town was the 
village of Kormakitis in the northern 
region of Cyprus. It had been occu- 
pied by Turkish forces a few days be- 
fore she was slain. 

The funeral was held in her native 
village, attended by her parents and 
family friends. An Embassy officer es- 
corted the casket through the Turkish 
lines. 

Shortly after they were told of the 
death of their daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Varnava received a telegram from 
Secretary Kissinger expressing his sym- 
pathy and condolences. 

Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement L. Dean Brown, who had 
been sent as President Ford’s Represen- 
tative to Cyprus to take charge of the 
U.S. Embassy, also called on the Var- 
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Miss Varnava Mr. Mulvey 
nava family to extend his personal 
condolences. 

Deputy Under Secretary Brown told 
the family that the entire staff of the 
American Embassy in Nicosia had ad- 
mired and respected Miss Varnava for 
her loyalty and character. 

Mr. Mulvey was nominated for the 
Award for Valor for his leadership in 
defending the Embassy. 

“During the period January 18-20, 
1975,” his nomination read, “Mark E. 
Mulvey acted with conspicuous valor. 
During four hours on January 18, Em- 
bassy Nicosia was under sustained as- 
sault by a rampaging crowd of 3,000 
persons using rocks and gasoline 
bombs. 

“From January 18-20 it was under 
continuous threat of physical attack by 
demonstrators or. political agitators 
bent on violence. 

“During this time, Mr. Mulvey co- 
ordinated all aspects of the Embassy’s 
security program. At the risk of his 
own life, Mr. Mulvey made trips out 
of the Embassy to confer with police 
officials at all hours of the day and 
night in order to obtain vital security 
information. 

“On January 18, with one wing of 
the Embassy in flames and _ rioters 
penetrating the building in several 
spots,” the nomination added, “Mr. 
Mulvey devised tactics to permit Cyp- 
riot fire fighting equipment access to 
the Embassy area. 

“Thanks to his prompt and courage- 
ous action, the fires were brought un- 
der control without loss of life. 

“He commanded the eight man Ma- 
rine Security Guard detachment skill- 
fully; directing the defensive use of 
tear gas cannisters against the dem- 
onstrators to excellent effect. In the 
Embassy courtyard, along the perim- 
eter fencing and in the Embassy’s 
ground floor areas, Mr. Mulvey, time 
and again, was the target of rocks 
thrown by the rioters. 


“When the Embassy’s staff was 
driven to the Chancery’s upper floors, 
Mr. Mulvey stood alone to guard the 
staircase against intruders. 

“Through all of this, Mr. Mulvey 
exercised good judgment and dis- 
played exemplary personal bravery,” 
the nomination pointed out. “His com- 
mand of the MSG was perfect; despite 
severe, prolonged provocation, not one 
shot was fired by the Embassy’s de- 
fense force. This discipline and wise 
restraint was perhaps Mr. Mulvey’s 
outstanding accomplishment. His lead- 
ership of the internal defense elements, 
including military and civilian compo- 
nents of the mission, was of the high- 
est order and in the finest tradition of 
the Foreign Service.” 

Mr. Mulvey, 30, is a graduate of 
Providence College. After receiving an 
A.B. degree in 1966 he served as a 
First Lieutenant with the U.S. Army 
overseas until 1970. 

He joined the Foreign Service in 
August 1970 and was assigned as a 
Regional Administrative Specialist. 

Mr. Mulvey served in Saigon and 
in the Department before he was as- 
signed to Nicosia in September 1973. 
He is a Foreign Service Reserve officer 
with unlimited tenure. 


Consular Agent John Egan 
Found Slain in Cordoba 


John Patrick Egan, U.S. Consular 
Agent in Cordoba, Argentina, was 
kidnapped and murdered by terrorists 
last month. His body was found on 
a dirt road on February 28. 

Mr. Egan, 62, was abducted by the 
guerrillas when they broke into his 
home in a suburb of the industrial 
city. Mr. Egan, a retired executive of 
the Kaiser Aluminum Company, was 
appointed Consular Agent in Cordoba 
in March 1973. 

President Ford called the kidnap- 
murder of Mr. Egan “a vicious act 
which will be condemned by men of 
decency and honor everywhere. There 
can be no justification for the wanton 
killing of an innocent and defenseless 
person. .. .” 

Secretary Kissinger praised Mr. 
Egan as “a loyal, dedicated citizen 
who served his country quietly and 
effectively.” 

The Secretary said Mr. Egan “met 
violent death at the hands of a group 
of terrorists, a senseless and despicable 
crime which shocks the sensibilities of 
all civilized men.” 

“This murder,” he added, “should 
again signal the community of civilized 
nations the necessity of concerted and 
firm action to combat the continuing 
menace of terrorism.” 
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1975 PROMOTION STATISTICS 


Number of officers of the 
Foreign Service promoted by 
pay plan and class 





FSO 

Number 

As percent of— 
No. eligible 
No. in class * 


FSR 

Number 

As percent of— 
No. eligible 
No. in class * 


FSRU 

Number 

As percent of— 
No. eligible 
No. in class * 











FSSO 


Number 12 19 47 60 275 
As percent of— 


No. eligible mS Gi i723. ws 16.3 
No. in class * 1 AG? Aza. ; j 15.5 


* Percent of No. in Class Based on 12/31/74 Skills Inventory 


Foreign Service Officers Foreign Service Reserve Officers 


Comparison of the 1975 1974 1975 1974 


promotions by pay plan with 45 , 3 _ 


those in 1974 and 1973 m ‘i - 


162 29 
209 64 
65 
15 











President Ford on February 18 189 
announced nominations for promo- 
tion of 635 Foreign Service officers. Foreign Service Staff Officers Officers Unlimited 
The nominees were listed in a spe- : 
cial supplement to the February 1875 1st 1973 mm 1974 





12 9 
19 31 34 
47 39 
60 
71 
66 
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The tables presented here ana- 
lyze the FSO nominations for pro- 
motion, as well as the FSSO, FSR 
and FSRU promotions which also 
were announced by the Depart- 
ment on February 18 and listed in 
a supplement to the February 
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1975 FSO promotions 
by function (program 
direction included) 


Number of promotions 
by function (program 
direction included) 


Class and 
function 


Number rev. 
(eligible) 


PD 
POL 
E/C 
ADM 
CONS 
SPT 
TOTAL 


PD 
POL 
E/C 
ADM 
CONS 
SPT 
TOTAL 


67 
81 
82 
38 
10 
5 
283 


19 
225 
146 

93 

ad 

3 


Percent of Number 
eligibles 


Promotees as percent of— 
promoted No elig. No. prom. 


23.7 17 25.4 28.8 
21 25.9 35.6 

12 14.6 20.3 

7 18.4 11.9 

20.0 3.4 


20.8 
21.0 
19.1 
13.0 
13.0 


9.1 
33.3 





POL 
E/C 
ADM 
CONS 
SPT 
TOTAL 


304 





POL 
E/C 
ADM 
CONS 
SPT 
TOTAL 





POL 
E/C 
ADM 
CONS 
SPT 
TOTAL 








PD 
POL 
E/C 
ADM 


SPT 
TOTAL 


Through General Competition or Classwide| By Primary Function 


PD POL E/C ADM CONS 


POL £E/C 





I? 62h 
38 
33 
43 
35 


S 2 
22 
31 





301 21 170 


55 





Years in class of 1975 
FSO promotees * 


*In the case of an officer who converted 
from FSS to FSO, for example, time as 
an FSO was all that was counted last 
year. This year, time at the equivalent 
grade as an FSS is combined with time as 
an FSO. In a forthcoming issue we hope 
to publish comparable statistics for both 
years. 


Age of 1975 FSO promotees 


Number of officers by class 


| oo 
| 


3to2 4to3 


5to4 6to5 7to6 8to7 Totals 





- ry 
K¥WhODWer awwoan 


~ 


1961 
Totals ae at  -§3 119 


12 1 
78 17 


101 92 27 





Average by Ss 72, 6 


45 21 i3 &3 4.4 


Year of Age attained Number of officers by class 


birth inCY75 2tol 3to2 4to3 


5to4 6to5 7to6 8to7 








1916 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 





1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 





lm UOADA! NUNWgy| w 





1 
5 
2 
5 
7 
5 
9 
7 
6 
0 
4 
7 
2 
6 
4 
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59 83 119 





49.3 46.8 43.1 


154 101 92 £27 
37.0 31.2 29.6 26.1 38.4 
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Years in class of 1975 Suhlntctiiats te dam 
FSSO promotees Date 2tol 3t02 4to3 5to4 


1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 
1966 
1965 
1964 
1963 


OMNAUSWHe 
lll ielonwenl 
ll llwleewneane 

| wr noon 


meno | 





Totals 
Average 4.6 4.4 4.3 
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Age of 1975 FSSO promotees _Yearot Age attained Number of officers by class 
birth inCY75 2tol  3t02 4to3 Sto4 


1911 64 
1913 62 
1915 60 
1916 59 
1917 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 
1950 


Total 12 19 oS @€@ Mn c@e.48 
Average 50.9 49.3 46.2 426 423 38.7 43.1 
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MOGADISCIO—During his recent visit to Somalia, Congressman John B. Anderson, R.-Ill., made a courtesy call on President 
Mohamed Siyad Barre and met with other officials. Shown in the President's office are, left to right, Vice President Hussein 


Kulmie Afrah, the President, Congressman Anderson, U.S. Ambassador to Somalia Roger Kirk and Abdurahman Jama Barre, 
Director General, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


President Ford submitted the following nominations to the Senate on February 18: 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-3, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


CRANDALL, David Llodric 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-4, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


GOLDMAN, Michael H. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-5, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


BRINSON, Samuel Kenneth 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-6 TO 
FSO-5 


COMRAS, Victor D. 
KIMBLE, Melinda L. 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-6’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

HUMPHREY, Sandra Nelson 
RUSH, Constance McCready 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-7’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

LANE, Helen Brady 

OAKLEY, Phyllis Elliott 
RAVEN, Eleanore McGroarty 
SHOEMAKER, Mary C. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-7’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BECKER, Frederick A. 


BENZINGER, Robert A. 
BURTON, Bruce G. 
CAMPBELL, Edwina S. 
DLOUHY, David Bryan 
DUNN, Thomas G. 

FOSTER, Timberlake 
FRANK, Ralph 
GRABENSTETTER, Donald E. 
HART, Roger L. 
HOLBROOK, Morton Joshua, III 
KENNEDY, Mary Virginia 
KRAMER, Richard E. 
LAUDERDALE, Eli N. Jr. 
LEFGREN, John C. 

LINO, Marisa R. 

LINSKEY, Dennis M. 
McKEON, Edward 
McMILLION, Margaret K. 
McWILLIAMS, Edmund F., Jr. 
MECKLENBURG, Clifford W. 
MIERZEJEWSKI, Charles D. 
MILLER, Barbara R. 
MILLIN, John A, Ill 
MORRIS, Charles H., Jr. 
MULLER, Stephen H. 
NEELY, Jay Mark 

NELSON, Andrea J. 
O'KEEFE, John M. 

PARKER, Donald Edward 
PARKER, Frank S. 

PARKER, John Anthony 
PAVONI, John J. Jr. 
PERINA, Rudolf Vilem 
PETERS, Mary Ann 

POPE, William Pinckney 
PRICE, Gary V. 
RANNEBERGER, Michael E. 


ROBINSON, Max Newton 
SHASHY, Anita M. 
SPIEGEL, John C. 
STIGLIANI, Nicholas A. 
VAN DEN BERG, Hendrik F. 
WEINTRAUB, Leon 
WILLIAMSON, James H. 


APPPOINTMENT AS FSO-8’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BEMIS, H. Jonathan 
BOLTON, Deborah Anne 
EASTHAM, Alan W., Jr. 
FERGUSON, Thomas C. 
GORDON, James K. 
HEFFERN, Richard T. 
HERMANN, Richard Charles 
JACOBS, Susan S. 

KORKY, Ann Kelly 

LYNCH, James Michael 
MENDYK, Sandra L. 
MORA, Alberto Jose 
MORAN, John L. 

MORRIS, John D. 

MOZUR, John D. 

NALL, David Alan 
NICHOLSON, Marc E. 
PENDERGRASS, Dewey R. 


RASMUSSEN, Douglas K. 
SCOTT, K. Dunlop 
SILBER, Denise A 
SKIPPER, Charles L., Ill 
STEWART, Curtis H. 
WILLIAMS, Carman C. 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 


LINBERRY, Elmer C., Jr. 
SMOCK, David L. 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
AND SECRETARIES 
BARSOUM, Elias S. 
BEHRENS, Charles E. 
BROOKS, Ruth L. 
CAIRNS, Thomas E. 
CARLSON, Robert Joseph 
COOK, John G. 

CUTTER, Michael G. 
DAHL, Alan F. 

FLYNN, James E. 
DONEGAN, Patsy Lee 
GOECKERMANN, Robert H. 
GRIFFIN, Richard L. 
ISENSTEAD, Eric J. 
KIRK, James H. 

KORP, Ralph V. 
KRAMISH, Arnold 
LAYNE, Lisa R. 
LOEBNER, Egon E. 
McCAVITT, John J. 
NOWELL, Joseph B. 
NOYES, Atherton, II! 
O'CONNELL, John G. 
ROACH, James R. 
SCENNA, Michael A. 
WEST, Warren S., Jr. 


FSR’s TO BE SECRETARIES 


McMULLIN, Mary E 
WILLIAMS, James E. 


FSSO’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
OTT, John W. 
SORENSEN, John E. 
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Network Handles 
3,000 Calls a Month 


Did you know that the Department 
operates a European telephone net- 
work that handles an average of 3,000 
trans-Atlantic and _ intra-European 
calls a month? 

The busy network, which carries 
some 26,000 minutes of conversation 
each month, was transferred to the 
Department in July 1972 by the White 
House Communications Agency. 

The Department has full respon- 
sibility for the network’s management, 
operations, maintenance, equipment 
and funding. It is managed by the 
Office of Communications (OC) Net- 
works Staff and operational support 
is furnished by General Services Ad- 
ministration’s switchboard staff of 
Region 3, in Washington. 

At overseas posts—at London, Paris, 
Rome, Bonn, Madrid, Brussels, and 
Geneva—the post Communications 
and Records Officer is in charge of 
Foreign Service local personnel who 
operate and maintain switchboards 
and other equipment. 

And each telephone operator at 
the GSA switchboard, London Toll 
and at the Bonn, Brussels, Geneva, 
Madrid, Paris and Rome telephone 
exchanges has played an important 
part in the network’s success during 
the past two years. 

The hub of the vital network is 
centered at the busy London Toll 
switchboard in the U.S. Embassy in 
London. 

That switchboard connects private- 


LONDON—Shown at the London Toll consoles located in the U.S. Embassy are, left 
to right, Alfred B. Benson, Chief Telephone Engineer; Wendy Samways, Telephone 
Operator; Phil Burrows, Telephone Operator; and Ann Potter, Telephone Operator 
Supervisor. The switchboard is the hub of the network. 


line, trans-Atlantic circuitry with 
intra-European private-line circuits 
leased from commercial carriers. De- 
fense Department AUTOVON ecir- 
cuits at the London Toll also provide 
service to U.S. military commands. 


Five States Will Hold Elections in 1975 


A small group of States, including 
those whose offices are up for election 
in odd-numbered years, will hold pri- 
mary and general elections in 1975. 

These States are Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, New Jersey and 
Virginia. 

Wisconsin on April 1 will hold a 
general election to select one State 
Supreme Court Justice and other ju- 
dicial officers along with local officials. 

Kentucky on May 27 will hold a 
primary election to nominate candi- 
dates for the following offices: Gov- 
ernor, Lt. Governor, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Auditor, Clerk of Court of Ap- 
peals, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Judicial Officers, three Railroad Com- 
missioners, Secretary of State, one- 
half of State Senate membership, 
State Representatives, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and Treasurer. 

Mississippi on June 3 will hold its 
primary to nominate candidates for 
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Governor, Lt. Governor, Attorney 
General, Auditor, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, three Highway Commis- 
sioners, Insurance Commissioner, Land 
Commissioner, all members of the 
Legislature, three Public Utilities 
Commissioners, Secretary of State, one 
State Supreme Court Clerk, two 
State Supreme Court Justices, Super- 
intendent of Education, and State 
Treasurer. 

New Jersey on June 3 will hold a 
primary to nominate members of the 
General Assembly (lower House of 
the Legislature) . 

Virginia on June 10 will hold a 
primary to nominate members of its 
General Assembly (entire Legisla- 
ture). 

On November 4, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey and Virginia will 
hold general elections to choose of- 
ficials from the candidates nominated 
in the primaries. 


The Telephone Operator Super- 
visor at the London Toll, Ann Potter, 
personally follows through on difficult, 
or unusual, telephone requirements 
during the frequent visits of high-level 
officials. Miss Potter also coordinates 
the overall operator call procedures 
throughout the network. 

Maintenance at London Toll is 
provided by the Chief Telephone En- 
gineer, Alfred B. Benson, who has 
more than 20 years of experience at 
the Embassy, and his able staff of 
telephone technicians. 

John Dixon, OC Regional Tele- 
phone Officer, provides technical 
support and guidance throughout the 
European portion of the network, and 
Jim E. Engelhart, Communications 
Attaché at the post, is responsible for 
the management of activities located 
at the London Toll. 

Not everyone can place a call 
through the Department’s European 
Unclassified Telephone Network, as 
it is known. Its use is restricted to 
key officials of the Department, partic- 
ipating Federal agencies, and mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs community 
at user posts. 

Calls are limited to a 10 minute 
period for operational efficiency. The 
average call lasts nine minutes. 
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Participants in the Economic/Commercial Officer Conference in Taipei. 


Economic/Commercial Officers Meet in 


More than seventy Economic/ 
Commercial officers gathered in To- 
kyo and Taipei in late January to dis- 
cuss the newest developments in the 
commercial program. 

The conferences, jointly sponsored 
by State and Commerce, focused on 
how posts can best employ the Coun- 
try Commercial Program to achieve 
more effective management of their 
resources. The CCPs are designed to 
apply the principles of management 
by objective to the commercial pro- 
gram. Participants were reminded of 
the importance of keeping CCPs flex- 
ible and relevant to today’s business 
needs. 

A panel on improving the effective- 
ness of E/C officers proved to be a 
particularly successful innovation in 
the format of both conferences. The 
panels produced a number of well-re- 
ceived recommendations on such top- 
ics as handling of visitors, market re- 
search, and computerization of com- 
mercial intelligence. The recommen- 
dations resulted from visits made by 
the panelists to EA posts prior to the 
conferences to research the topics they 
discussed. 

One of the highlights of the confer- 
ences was the participation for the first 
time of Foreign Service Locals from 
Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Manila, Mel- 
bourne and Taipei in panel discus- 
sions on the “Role of Professional Lo- 
cal Employees in E/C Section Oper- 
ations.” The panelists stressed the need 
to accord local economic and com- 
mercial specialists a status which re- 
flects their professional positions. 

Another successful first was the use 
of USIA-prepared videotape presenta- 
tions by Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs Charles Robinson, 
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USIA Policy and Plans Officer C. 
Donald Jones and Archie Andrews, 
Commercial Counselor, Embassy Lon- 
don. 

The conferences were formally 
opened by Ambassador James Hodg- 
son in Tokyo and Ambassador Leon- 
ard Unger in Taipei. Keynote speak- 
ers were the conference co-chairmen, 
Tilton H. Dobbin, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Domestic and Inter- 
national Business, and Nicholas S. 
Lakas, Director, Office of Commercial 
Affairs, State. 

Other conference participants in- 
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Tokyo and Taipei 
cluded Lester E. Edmond, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian Affairs; Edward J. Krause, Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Marketing, Commerce; David H. 
Baker, Director, Office of Export De- 
velopment, Commerce; Rex Beach, 
U.S. Executive Director to the Asian 
Development Bank; and Joseph Rand 
of Eximbank. Conference participants 
in Taipei also heard William J. Casey, 
Chairman and President of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, who was visiting 
Taipei at the time, discuss the present- 
day role of the Export-Import Bank. 


BOGOTA—The President of Colombia, Dr. Alfonso Lopez Michelsen, left, met re- 
cently with U.S. Ambassador to the Organization of American States William Mail- 
liard, center, and Ambassador to Colombia Viron P. Vaky. They discussed inter- 
American relations, the new U.S. Trade Bill, and other matters. Ambassador Mailliard 
visited Argentina, Chile, Peru, Colombia and Mexico in January. 
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Educators from 14 Countries Attend CU-Sponsored Project 


Educators from 14 countries at- 
tended a Multi-Regional Project on 
Community Colleges, sponsored by the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, from January 19 through 
February 22. 

The 15 community college leaders, 
who represented six regions of the 
world, visited community and junior 
colleges and related organizations in 
Washington, D.C., New York, Atlanta 
and Tifton, Ga., New Orleans, Dallas, 
Houston, Phoenix, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

The project was coordinated by 
Dean Mahin of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, in cooperation 
with the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges. 

The project was one of a new series 
conducted by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs for foreign 
leaders on themes of mutual concern. 

Other projects have been held on 
such topics as urban planning and 
transportation, energy, and drug 
abuse. 

Projects planned for 1975 include 
state and local government, food and 
nutrition, International Women’s 
Year, energy technology, land use and 
urban growth, work in America, en- 
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ergy economics, urban government, 
and administration in the arts. 

Shown in the photo above are the 
educators during their visit to the Ab- 
raham Baldwin Agricultural College 
in Tifton, Ga. 

Left to right are Tom M. Cordell, 
Dean of Continuing Education, Abra- 
ham Baldwin Agricultural College; 
James Schilling, State Department 
Escort Officer; Lyall Fricker, Secre- 
tary, Commission on Advanced Edu- 
cation, Australia; U Tin Maung, Di- 
rector, Academy for Development of 
National Groups, Burma; Denis Gar- 
ret, Officer for Continuing Education, 
Education Department, New Zealand; 
Dr. Kemal Gucluol, Member of the 
National Board of Education, Turkey. 

Also Dr. Jiri Mericka, Director, Di- 
vision of Engineering Studies, Tech- 
nical University, Czechoslovakia; 
Americo Olivares Esquivel, Adminis- 
trative Technical Advisor, Ministry of 
Education, Peru; Folke Albinsson, 
Consultant, National Board of Educa- 
tion, Sweden; Dr. Donald Roland 
John Knowles, Principal-designate, 
College of the Bahamas; Dr. Baswar- 
sono, Head, Organization Develop- 
ment for Higher Education Service, 
Department of Education and Cul- 
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ture, Indonesia; Desmond Lee, Assist- 
ant Registrar, Hong Kong Polytech- 
nic; Donald Phillips, Assistant Direc- 
tor (Education Services), Technical 
Education, Department of Education, 
New South Wales, Australia, stand- 
ing behind Mr. Lee; Delroy Creary, 
Senior Education Officer, Ministry of 
Education, Jamaica; George Nassif, 
State Department Escort Officer; Eli- 
barike Moshi, Editor, Tanzania Edu- 
cation Journal; Dr. Clyde Driggers, 
President, Abraham Baldwin Agricul- 
tural College, Tifton, Ga.; and Enan 
Wangai, Senior Education Officer-in- 
Charge of Administration of Techni- 
cal Schools and Polytechnics, Kenya. 


Nominations Due for 


Career Service Awards 

The National Civil Service League 
has invited the Department to sub- 
mit nominations for the League’s an- 
nual Career Service Awards and Spe- 
cial Achievement Awards. Nomina- 
tions close April 7. 

Awards will be made to men and 
women for outstanding public serv- 
ice. The nomination format may be 
obtained from Samuel L. King, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Department Awards 
Committee, PER/MGT/EX. 
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Community college leaders from 14 countries pose for a group photo at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College in Georgia. 
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Deputy Under Secretary L. Dean Brown 
Retires; Receives Wilbur J. Carr Award 


Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement L. Dean Brown resigned his 
position and retired from the Foreign 
Service last month after more than 33 
years of distinguished Government 
service. 

Ambassador Brown left the De- 
partment on February 24 to assume 
his new duties as President of the Mid- 
dle East Institute in Washington. 

Secretary Kissinger designated Law- 
rence S. Eagleburger, Executive As- 
sistant to the Secretary and a career 
Foreign Service officer, as Acting Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management 
until President Ford names a succes- 
sor to Ambassador Brown. 

At a retirement ceremony attended 
by many friends and colleagues in the 
James Monroe Room on February 24, 
Secretary Kissinger warmly lauded 
Ambassador Brown’s distinguished ca- 
reer as he presented him with the Wil- 
bur J. Carr Award. 

Dr. Kissinger also read the citation: 

“For twenty-nine years of distinction 
and dedication in the Foreign Service 
of the United States, he served in key 
positions contributing to and guiding 
American policy during a time of mo- 
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CONGRATULATIONS!—Secretary Kissinger extends cordial congratulations to 
Under Secretary for Management L. Dean Brown, right, after presenting him with 
the Wilbur J. Carr Award at a retirement ceremony on February 24. 
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mentous change in the Atlantic rela- 
tionship and during the struggle of 
African nations for independence; he 
served as Ambassador to Jordan dur- 
ing the civil war and guerrila terror- 
ism, under seige and in peace, work- 
ing decisively and successfully to limit 
the spread of hostilities during the Oc- 
tober 1973 Middle East War; as Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management 
he initiated internal reforms, reordered 
priorities, coordinated the manage- 
ment of American foreign affairs ef- 
forts, and by his own leadership, 
grace, and good humor emphasized 
the individual above the organiza- 
tion.” 

The Carr Award recognizes out- 
standing service at senior levels over 
a period of 25 years or more by retir- 
ing career Foreign Service officers of 
the rank of Assistant Secretary, Am- 
bassador, or above—and is given for 
“unusual dedication and distinction.” 

Ambassador Brown joined the For- 
eign Service in June 1946 after serv- 
ing as a Lieutenant with the U.S. 
Army Infantry in World War II. 

After serving in Leopoldville, St. 
John, Ottawa, Paris and in the De- 
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partment, Mr. Brown was named Of- 
ficer in Charge of French-Iberian Af- 
fairs in 1958. He later held such as- 
signments as Deputy Director of the 
Office of Western European Affairs, 
Deputy Chief of Mission and Coun- 
selor at Rabat, Director of the Office 
of Central African Affairs, and Coun- 
try Director for Congo (Kinshasa), 
Congo (Brazzaville), Rwanda, Bu- 
rundi, Malagasy Republic and Mauri- 
thus. 

Ambassador Brown served as U.S. 
envoy to Senegal and The Gambia 
from 1967 to 1970 and as envoy to 
Jordan from 1970 to 1973. 

Ambassador Brown also _ served 
briefly as President Ford’s Represent- 
ative in Cyprus following the slaying 
of Ambassador Rodger P. Davies last 
August. Ambassador Davies was killed 
when rioting Greek Cypriots attacked 
the U.S. Embassy in Nicosia. 

Ambassador Brown was named 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment in December 1973. 

He won the Presidential Manage- 
ment Improvement Certificate in 1970 
for his role in the Department man- 
agement reforms outlined in “Diplo- 
macy for the ‘70’s.” Mr. Brown was 
promoted from FSO-1 to the class of 
Career Minister in 1971. 


Lewis Hoffacker Named 
Shell Oil Consultant 


Ambassador Lewis Hoffacker, who 
served in the Department and abroad 
for more than 25 years before his re- 
tirement in January, has been ap- 
pointed Interna- 
tional Affairs Con- 
sultant by the 
Shell Oil Com- 
pany. Ambassador 
Hoffacker will re- 
side in Houston, 
the company 
headquarters. 

Ambassador 
Hoffacker has held 
such assignments 
as Chief of the Mr. Hoffacker 
U.S. Interests Section of the Swiss 
Embassy in Algiers from 1967 to 1969, 
and Ambassador to Cameroon and 
Equatorial Guinea from 1969 to 1972. 
His most recent assignment before re- 
tirement was Special Assistant to the 
Secretary as Coordinator for Combat- 
ing Terrorism. 

A graduate of the George Washing- 
ton University, Ambassador Hoffacker 
received his Master’s degree from the 
Fletcher School. Announcement of 
his new position was made by the 
Executive and Professional Placement 
Services Division (EPPS). 
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Some Post Issuances Violate Policy on 
Women, Spouses and Other Dependents 


The Department has notified all 
posts and Washington offices that some 
post issuances and directives violate 
the Department’s policy on equality 
of women and on the private-person 
status of spouses and other dependents. 

It has been asked that post reports, 
protocal guidelines, welcome kits and 
other issuances be reviewed to insure 
compliance on such points as the fol- 
lowing: 

—Spouses and other dependents of 
Foreign Service personnel cannot be 
ordered to make social calls, “drop” 
cards, attend coffees, etc. because they 
are not Government employees. Par- 
ticipation in such activities is strictly 
voluntary. 

—Spouses of supervisors cannot set 
individual post protocol policies be- 
cause post protocol is established and 
maintained by the post based on a 
comprehensive view of equal employ- 
ment opportunity and personnel poli- 
cies. 

—Spouses and other dependents 
cannot be forced or pressured into 
joining or affiliating with community 
action or socially-oriented organiza- 
tions like Embassy spouse clubs nor 
can they be forced to participate in 
welcoming new arrivals or in enter- 
taining the spouses of VIP visitors. 

—Due to the increasing number of 
husbands traveling as dependents of 
Foreign Sevice personnel, posts should 
ensure that a man feels as comfortable 
as a woman in participating in post 
activities. 

—Protocol guidelines cannot in- 
struct a female employee to make a 
courtesy call which a male employee 
is not required to make. 

—Post reports should include com- 
ments on employment opportunities 
which have been approved by the 
Ambassador (3 FAM 620) for spouses 
and dependents at post (2 FAM 170 
Appendix A (p. 4)). 

The Department has also asked the 
Inspector General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice to intensify review of all equal 
employment opportunity and related 
matters during post inspections. 

In a message to the field and a De- 
partment Notice, all employees were 
reminded that the Secretary, in an- 
nouncing Women’s Week 1974, said, 
“All personnel should be aware that 
furthering Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity is an integral part of [Senior 
Officers’] duties required by law, and 
supervisory personnel should recognize 
that the higher their rank, the greater 
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their responsibility for leadership in 
this field.” 

Many sections of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Manual and other regulations 
have been amended to reflect stress 
on equal employment opportunity for 
women and the private-person status 
of spouses (for example, TL:PER- 
327, June 8, 1972). 

A number of policy statements that 
have been issued on the subject re- 
main valid. They are: 


CA-3745, August 11, 1971—Imple- 
menting Policy on Equal Opportuni- 
ties for Women and Employment 
Abroad of Dependents of Employees 

FAMC-598, January 11, 1972— 
Nondiscriminatory Policy in Assign- 
ments 

A-728, January 22, 1972—Policy 
on Wives of Foreign Service Employ- 
ees 

A-8056, August 8, 1972—Assign- 
ment of Federal Women’s Program 
Coordinators (FWPC) at Posts 

A—1892, March 1, 1973—Policy on 
Professional Status and Standards for 
Secretaries 


Marin To Head Spanish-Speaking Program 


Rafael L. Marin, a career Foreign 
Service officer, has been designated 
full-time Spanish-Speaking Program 
Coordinator in the office of the Dep- 
uty Assistant Sec- 
retary for Equal 
Employment Op- 
portunity, Samuel 
M. Pinckney. 

Mr. Marin, Ec- 
onomic / Commer- 
cial Officer at the 
U.S. Embassy at 
The Hague, will 
enter upon his 
new duties in the 
Department in 
July. 

A graduate of the City College of 
New York, Mr. Marin joined the For- 
eign Service in August 1966. Prior to 
his current assignment in the Neth- 
erlands, he served in Vancouver, 
Ponta Delgada and at the U.S. Mis- 
sion to the United Nations. 

President Nixon established the 
Federal Government’s Spanish-Speak- 
ing Program on November 5, 1970, 
to call attention to the needs of Span- 
ish heritage Americans. 


Mr. Marin 


Under the original name of The 
Sixteen-Point Program for Employ- 
ment of the Spanish-Surnamed, the 
President directed the Chairman of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission to 
work with Federal agencies on a 
broad program of assistance to Span- 
ish-speaking Americans—including re- 
cruitment for Federal employment. 

The Spanish-Speaking Program, as 
it is called, is an integral part of the 
Government’s total Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Program. Its ob- 
jectives are to ensure that Spanish- 
speaking citizens have an opportunity 
in the Federal Service to compete 
fairly in all aspects of recruitment, 
training, upward mobility, assign- 
ments and promotion. 

The Civil Service Commission— 
and its Office of the Spanish-Speak- 
ing Program—are responsible for pro- 
viding leadership, guidance and as- 
sistance to Federal agencies. Agency 
heads, Directors of Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, managers, super- 
visors, and agency Spanish-Speaking 
Program Coordinators have specific 
responsibilities for the success of the 
program. 


GSA Warns of Safety Hazard of Catalytic Converters 


A potential hazard is associated with 
the catalytic converter installed on 
1975 model vehicles, according to a 
General Services Administration bul- 
letin. 

GSA points out that the converters, 
which are part of the engine exhaust 
systems on most 1975 passenger cars 
and light trucks, operate with internal 
temperatures that reach 1,200° to 
1,300° F—about twice that of ex- 
haust systems on prior-year models— 
and do not cool rapidly after opera- 
tion. Because the converters are 
mounted at or below the vehicle frame 
level and thus are close to the ground, 


driving over or parking on a surface 
of easily combustible material, such 
as dry grass, can-cause a fire. 

The danger can be reduced by in- 
stalling a protective shielding. The 
shielding is not available from ve- 
hicle manufacturers for all models, 
however, and in many cases has to be 
fabricated. The shield should be in- 
stalled carefully to insure adequate 
ventilation to prevent a further in- 
crease in operating temperature of 
the converter. 

GSA also warns of the danger of 
contact burns because of the heat 
retention of the converters. 
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Colonel Koethe and General Cushman 
affix the Meritorious Honor streamer to 
the Battalion colors. 





Marine Security Guard 


* 

Receives Award 

Acting Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll warmly lauded the U.S. Marines 
as the Marine Security Guard Battal- 
ion received the Meritorious Unit 
Commendation at a colorful ceremony 
in the West Auditorium on February 
13. 

The award was presented to the 
Battalion by General Robert E. Cush- 
man, USMC, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, for outstanding service 
at Foreign Service posts throughout 
the world for the past several years. 

A streamer also was affixed to the 
Battalion’s colors. 

An honor guard stood at attention 
as the Marine Band played the Na- 
tional Anthem, the Marine Corps 
Hymn and other selections. The guard 
carried the flags of the Battalion’s 
Headquarters Company and five over- 
seas companies—in Frankfurt, Beirut, 
Addis Ababa, Panama and Hong 
Kong. 


The audience included hundreds 


of Marines in uniform and Depart- 
ment employees, who were the Ma- 
rines’ guests. 

In his remarks Acting Secretary 
Ingersoll noted that the Department 
and the Marines have had a “long- 
standing and rewarding” relationship 
over the years. 

He praised the Marine Security 
Guard for protecting U.S. diplomatic 
posts around the world and com- 
mended them for their “ceaseless vig- 
ilance and dedicated and courageous 
support.” 

General Cushman also lauded the 
Marines for their outstanding service. 
He pointed out that Marine Security 
Guards face new challenges—“the ele- 
ment of terrorism makes our job a 
little more difficult.” 

Another speaker, Colonel Frank R. 
Koethe, Commanding Officer of the 
Marine Security Guard Battalion, re- 
called that the life of a Marine Se- 
curity Guard is “not all grim.” In 
fact, the security guards have some 
of the “best duty in the Marine 
Corps,” he added. 

“The duty is rewarding,” Colonel 
Koethe said, “and the Marine Secu- 
rity Guards have a chance to live in 
foreign countries, to grasp the cultural 
aspects, and so on.” 

Turning to the Marines in the au- 
dience, he said, “I know you will per- 
form well. After you finish your train- 
ing and when you leave here, you 
will be practically on your own. Our 
country will look to you.” 

The Marine Security Guard Pro- 
gram was authorized in 1948 to assist 
the Department in fulfilling its secu- 
rity requirements at diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad. The program was started 
with 300 Marines to serve in 36 
countries. Currently over 1,100 Ma- 
rines are assigned to the program at 
118 diplomatic missions in 95 coun- 
tries. 

The Marine Security Guard Bat- 
talion consists of a Headquarters Com- 
pany and five overseas companies. 
Each company controls the security 
guard detachments in its region of 
the world. 

Detachments are commanded by 
Marine staff non-commissioned offic- 
ers under the operational control of 
State Department Security Officers. 
Detachments safeguard classified ma- 
terial, enforce security regulations and 
protect American lives and property 
at the missions at which they are 
assigned. 

The Marine Security Guard School 
which trains Marines for the program 
is conducted by the Marine Security 
Guard Battalion at Henderson Hall 
in Arlington, Va. 
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Mildred Marcy Is Coordinator for |WY 


Mildred Marcy, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity at the U.S. Information 
Agency, has been assigned as Coordi- 
nator for International Women’s 
Year within the Department. Her pri- 
mary responsibility will be to head 
up the Secretariat that will work with 
the National Advisory Commission 
for IWY. 

Ms. Marcy is on detail to the De- 
partment from USIA, where she has 
also served as Women’s Activities Ad- 
viser and Federal Women’s Program 
Coordinator. 

In addition to heading the Sec- 
retariat, the Coordinator will main- 
tain liaison with the United Nations, 
other governments, and the U.S. Cen- 
ter for International Women’s Year 
and be responsible for coordinating 
the U.S. participation in the Mexico 
City conference. Establishment of the 
coordinator position augments, rather 
than supplants, other IWY activities 
being carried on in various bureaus of 
the Department. 

Joining USIA in May 1961, Ms. 
Marcy served as Women’s Activities 
Adviser in the Office of Policy. A 
year’s leave of absence from that posi- 
tion enabled her to accept a travel- 
ing fellowship given by the Institute 
of Current World Affairs to learn 
about the expanding opportunities 


Humanities Hall Dedicated 
In Memory of R. E. Hibbard 


The University of Wisconsin on 
September 15 dedicated the new Rich- 
ard E. Hibbard Humanities Hall at 
Eau Claire in memory of the late 
Chancellor of the University and for- 
mer officer of the Department. 

Dr. Hibbard served in the Depart- 
ment as Assistant Chief of the Special 
War Problems Division (now the Of- 
fice of Special Consular Services) from 
1943 to 1947. After leaving the De- 
partment, Dr. Hibbard taught Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Wis- 
consin from 1947 through 1972 and 
also served as Dean of the School of 
Arts and Sciences, 1959-71, Vice Pres- 
ident for Academic Affairs, 1964—71, 
and as Interim Chancellor from 1971 
until his death in Eau Claire on Oct. 
17, 1972, at the age of 62. 

The Richard E. Hibbard Human- 
ities Building consists of 90,000 square 
feet of academic space for classrooms, 
lecture halls and laboratories, and a 
seven-story tower of faculty offices, re- 
search facilities, seminar rooms and 
classrooms. 
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Ms. Marcy 


offered to women in 25 countries and 
the resultant influence they were ex- 
ercising in political and socio-eco- 
nomic development. 

In 1970 Ms. Marcy received USIA’s 
Superior Honor Award. 

Ms. Marcy was born in Oregon 
and received her B.A. in American 
Government from Barnard College in 
1938. She was an active volunteer in 
the League of Women Voters from 
1945 until 1959, serving as president 
of the Virginia League from 1954 to 
1956 and as organization chairman 
of the national League from 1956 to 
1958. 

From 1959 until her appointment 
to USIA Ms. Marcy was a staff asso- 
ciate for the League’s Overseas Edu- 
cation Fund. 

Ms. Marcy is married to Carl 
Marcy, former Chief of Staff of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and presently editor of the Foreign 
Affairs Newsletter. Mr. Marcy also is 
a member of the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

The Marcys have two married chil- 
dren—a daughter who is a registered 
nurse living in Connecticut and a 


son who is an attorney in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization 
The functional statement for the Bureau 
of African Affairs was revi to reflect the 
current responsibilities of the bureau. (TL: 
ORG-72) 


Personnel 
Abu Dhabi, United Arab Emirates, and 
Islamabad, Pakistan, have been designated 
— posts, effective March 18, 
1974. 


Asuncién, Paraguay, has been redesig- 
nated as an unhealthful post, effective 
March 18, 1974. (TL: PER-388) 

The Department’s adverse actions and 
appeals system has been revised as a result 
of Executive Order No. 11787 of June 11, 
1974, effective September 9, 1974. This 
Executive Order (1) abolished agency sys- 
tems for adverse actions and appeals as 
authorized by Executive Order No. 10987 
of January 17, 1962, and (2) established 
a unified appeals system within the Civil 
Service Commission. (TL: PER-1077) 


Financial Management 
A checklist for Foreign Affairs Manual, 
Volume 5, current through TL: CR—86 has 
has been issued. (TL: FIN-207) 


Communications and Records 

A checklist for Foreign Affairs Manual, 
Volume 5, current through TL: CR-86 has 
been issued. (TL: CR-87) 

New posts and relay stations have been 
added to the list of posts that have access 
to military postal facilities. 

The military postal addresses for Asmara, 
Fukuoka, Nicosia, and San’a have been 
changed. Kisangani has been deleted from 
the list. 

ZIP Codes for certain categories of mail 
authorized for transmission by pouch from 
the Department to Foreign Service posts 
have been revised. ZIP Code 20520 is to 
be used for all personal envelope mail re- 
gardless of size, and on all packages weigh- 
ing 2 pounds or less. Zip 20521 is to be 
used only on packages weighing over 2 
pounds, magazines, and newspapers. 

Diplomatic Pouch Tags (State Only) 
have been changed to “RED, WHITE, 
AND BLUE BORDER AND PRINT.” 

A change in personal merchandise (State 
Only) under category B and C, posts are 
now authorized to return by pouch for ex- 
change any wearing apparel purchased in 
the United States from stores or received 
as gifts. Postage rates for surface mail with- 
in the United States and military postal ad- 
dressees, or to Canada or Mexico, have 
been changed to 10¢ an ounce for letters 
and 8¢ for each postal and post cards. 
Postage rates for airmail within the United 
States and to military postal addressees, or 
to Canada or Mexico, are changed to 13¢ 
an ounce for letters and 11¢ each for 
postal and post cards. (TL: CR-88) 


General Services 

A checklist for Foreign Affairs Manual, 
Volume 6, current through TL:GS—200 
has been issued. (TL:GS—203) 

Post authority to execute short-term lea- 
ses for USIA now must have prior Wash- 
ington approval regardless of cost, except 
for renewals that reflect an increase of less 
than 20 percent in excess of the original 
rent and if total rental is less than $25,000 
per annum. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
Regulations TL: GS-—204) 
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A GUIDE TO ALLOWANCES 


Allowances for Foreign and Home Service Transfers, 
Representation, Separate Maintenance and Evacuation 


By James Stromayer, Director, Allowances Staff 


Foreign Service transfer, home service transfer, repre- 
sentation, separate maintenance, evacuation payments— 
these are the five allowances we shall discuss in this arti- 
cle. Each is tailored for a specific purpose, as their names 
imply. All are intended to defray the necessary addi- 
tional costs incurred by employees as a result of serving 
their country in foreign lands rather than at home. 

After discussing these five allowances we are adding a 
detailed explanation of how the Allowances Staff copes 
with the ups and downs of the dollar. 

In administering these as well as other allowances, 
the Department tries to adhere to three principles or 
tests: 1) conformity with the law and our understanding 
of Congressional intent in authorizing the allowance; 
2) rationality in the sense of objectivity, equity, impar- 
tiality and even-handed application of the same norms to 
all—in other words, common sense; 3) responsiveness 
both in the sense of the timeliness of payment and the 
allowance to achieve its intended purpose. 


Foreign transfer allowance 


The foreign transfer under 5 U.S.C. 
5924(2), is granted to assist with necessary expenses in- 
curred by an employee in getting established at a post of 
assignment in a foreign area. Because the cost of tem- 
porary quarters is taken care of by the separate tempo- 
rary lodging allowance, the foreign transfer allowance 
includes two other principal types of costs: miscellaneous 
expenses and wardrobe expenses. 


allowance, 


Miscellaneous expenses portion 


Closely paralleling a similar benefit in the Federal 
Travel Regulations for domestic agency employees, the 
miscellaneous expenses portion is concerned with certain 
costs in changing residences between posts. These are 
mainly: disconnecting and connecting or converting ap- 
pliances, equipment and utilities; cutting and fitting rugs, 
drapes, curtains (not purchase of new items) ; utility fees 
or deposits not offset by eventual refunds; auto registra- 
tion, drivers licenses and similar fees; and personal cable 
and telephone costs attributable to the relocation (exclud- 
ing such costs intended to be reimbursed by travel per 
diem). 

For example, in converting appliances, the cost of 
transformers is allowable. If, in order to register autos, 


headlight or turn-signal conversions must be made, these 
costs can be included. However, costs of regular auto 
equipment such as first aid kits, flares, snow tires, etc., 
which ought to be normal equipment of any safe driver, 
are not reimbursable. A number of types of expenses in 
connection with real estate, insurance, damage and other 
losses and other categories are not reimbursed under 
miscellaneous expenses. 

Because all transfers, whether into private or govern- 
ment-controlled quarters, involve some miscellaneous ex- 
penses, amounts of $100 (single employee) and $200 
(employee with family) may be granted automatically 
without any receipts or itemizing required. Claims above 
those amounts must have receipts for the total amount of 
the claim. 

The total claim reimbursement for miscellaneous ex- 
penses and wardrobe expenses together may not exceed 
one week’s salary for a single employee and two weeks’ 
salary for married employees with a legal ceiling of the 
salary of a GS-13 step 10 (currently $28,359). 

The non-receipted amounts of the transfer allowance 
may be paid as an advance, and must be granted upon 
arrival at a new post. 


Wardrobe portion 


The wardrobe portion of the transfer allowance is in- 
tended to offset a portion of the costs of purchasing 
clothing because of transfer of an employee from one 
climatic zone to another in foreign countries or between 
a foreign post and Washington, D.C. The allowance is 
not paid for any transfers within the continental United 
States. It is not intended to reimburse the employee for 
the entire cost of clothing expenses necessitated by the 
transfer but only that portion of the additional clothing 
required because of the change in climate. 


How is it determined? 


The Department divides the world into three climatic 
zones for wardrobe allowance purposes. The transfer 
zone for each post is shown in column 5 of Section 920 
of the Standardized Regulations. The designation given 
each post is based on temperature data obtained from 
reliable sources including Post Differential reports, the 
U.S. Air Force’s Chart of Temperature Provinces and 
Ocean Currents of the World, the World Weather Rec- 
ords, etc. Zone 1 is assigned to posts situated in cold re- 
gions of the world, Zone 2 to temperate climates, and 
Zone 3 to hot climates. 

The annual mean temperature in each country and at 
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each post is the basis for the designation of the respective 
transfer zones. The Department’s formula is to use Wash- 
ington, D.C., with an annual mean temperature of 57° 
F. as the base. Foreign transfer climatic zones are deter- 
mined by the degree that each post’s annual mean tem- 
perature corresponds with or differs greatly from that of 
Washington. 

The starting point for Zone 1 is annual mean tem- 
perature of 45° F. or 12 degrees colder than Washing- 
ton. For example, Halifax, Canada, has an annual mean 
temperature of 43° F. with monthly mean temperatures 
ranging from 12° to 69.7° F. More than usual winter- 
type clothing is a must in Halifax and at all other posts 
classified in Zone 1. 

Posts with an annual mean temperature of 69° or 
above (12 degrees warmer than Washington, D.C.) are 
classified in Zone 3. Manila, with an annual mean tem- 
perature of 89°, falls into this category. All other posts 
whose annual mean temperatures range from 46° to 68° 
are in the Zone 2 climatic zone classification for wardrobe 
allowance purposes. A post may request reclassification of 
its climatic transfer zone if it believes that its classifica- 
‘tion is inconsistent with the standards outlined above. 


Payment of the wardrobe allowance 

The Department currently authorizes the following 
amounts for interzone transfers: $75 is paid for one em- 
ployee, $125 for one employee with one family member, 
$175 for an employee with more than one family 
member. 


Home service transfer allowance 

The home service transfer allowance serves the same 
purpose for the employee returning for assignment in the 
United States as does the foreign transfer allowance for 
the employee transferring between foreign posts. There 
is one important limitation established by the law (5 
U.S.C. 5924(2)): the assignment in the United States 
must be between foreign assignments. Thus the allowance 
is not available to the employee returning for a final 
domestic assignment before retirement or for separation 
or who otherwise cannot be certified for an intended fu- 
ture foreign assignment. The allowance is paid only for 
the first assignment in the US. after arrival from abroad. 
It is not available for subsequent reassignments on the 
same domestic tour of duty. (The Department has pro- 
posed extending the allowance to all assignments within 
the U.S.) 

The home service transfer allowance has three parts: 
miscellaneous expenses and wardrobe expenses, both of 
which are processed under the same procedures and 
guidelines as discussed above in the Foreign Transfer 
Allowance, and a temporary lodging portion. This last 
portion provides a cushion against costs of temporary 
housing (not meals) in transient-type quarters while the 
employee is arranging for permanent quarters. It helps 
offset such costs for a maximum of 30 days within a flex- 
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ible time frame of 60 days before to 60 days after em- 
ployee’s entrance on duty. 

Transient quarters are primarily hotel and motel ac- 
commodations but can include apartments or houses if it 
is determined that these are occupied on a strictly tem- 
porary basis. The temporary lodging portion is not paid 
for any accommodations which are occupied longer than 
six months or which become the employee’s permanent 
quarters. 

The temporary lodging portion is based on hotel room 
costs in Washington, D.C., and on the daily cost incurred 
by the employee and family. It does not include extra 
charges, if any, for television, telephone or additional 
furniture. The employee certifies as to his daily costs, 
and supporting receipts may be required. The current 
maximum rates per day are $12 for the initial occupant 
age 11 or over, $9 for the second, age 11 or over, and $6 
for each additional occupant. An employee and spouse 
would have a daily maximum of $21; an employee with 
spouse and four children, a daily maximum of $45. 

Funds for the three portions of the home service trans- 
fer allowance may be advanced to the employee through 
the authorized disbursing officer. The amount of the ad- 
vance may equal but not exceed the maximum rate of 
the applicable wardrobe and temporary lodging portions 
and the $100 and $200 non-receipted amounts of the 
miscellaneous expense portion. Such advances must sub- 
sequently be covered by a grant of the allowance made 
following transfer to the United States. Refunds of grants 
have to be made by an employee who voluntarily sep- 
arates within six months after entrance on duty, unless 
the head of agency determines in writing that a waiver of 
refund is appropriate. 


Separate maintenance allowance 

A separate maintenance allowance, in the words of 
the authorizing legislation, is “to assist an employee who 
is compelled, by reason of dangerous, notably unhealth- 
ful, or excessively adverse living conditions at post in a 
foreign area, or for the convenience of the Government,” 
to meet the additional expense of maintaining dependents 
elsewhere than at the post. It is intended to help offset 
additional expenses of a separate household. Costs con- 
sidered for coverage include those for additional hous- 
ing, household equipment, and related costs. Rates are 
based on costs in Washington, D.C., and vary with the 
number and composition of the dependents maintained 
away from the post. 


Who qualifies for separate maintenance and 
how much do they get? 

Except in unusual situations such as evacuations, em- 
ployees only qualify for separate maintenance considera- 
tion because of inadequate medical facilities for the treat- 
ment of dependents. In these cases applications for sepa- 
rate maintenance must be supported by statements from 
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a competent medical authority. They are approved or 
disapproved in the State Department by the executive 
director of the bureau concerned. 

In general a grant of separate maintenance begins when 
an employee and family become separated, and ends when 
an employee leaves the post or the family is rejoined, 
subject to individual circumstances of travel and assign- 
ment status. The rate of a grant is determined by the 
number of dependents who must be maintained away 
from the post. Amounts payable are the same regardless 
of the actual location of dependents, although the estab- 
lished rates are based on average housing and household 
costs in Washington, D.C. These amounts per year are: 
1 child only—$1350; 2 or more children—$2400; 1 adult 
only—$2700; 1 adult and 1 other dependent—$3200; 
1 adult and 2 or 3 other dependents—$3700; 1 adult and 
4 or more other dependents—$4300. 


Insufficient reasons for separate maintenance 


Granting separate maintenance allowance must be 
based on conditions at the post or for convenience of the 
Government. It cannot be authorized as a result of the 
personal desires of the employee. 

Examples of personal reasons for separate maintenance 
of dependents that do not qualify for the allowance in- 
clude: educational purposes (covered by separate allow- 
ance); dental care; voluntary legal separation between 
employee and spouse or a separation by divorce whether 
limited interlocutory or final; child’s legal custody being 
vested wholly or in part in a person other than employees 
unless joint custody is established; necessity to care for a 
person other than dependents eligible for separate mainte- 
nance allowance. 


Limitations on payment of separate maintenance 


Short periods of separation do not usually qualify for 
the allowance. At the time an application is considered, 
the allowance must appear reasonably to be required for 
at least 90 consecutive calendar days of separation. In 
cases of inadequate pre- and post-maternity care at a post, 
or when dependents are detained in the U.S. for medical 
clearance because of unhealthful conditions at post, the 
90-day rule may be reduced to 30 days. If separate 
maintenance is granted on the basis of initial reasonable 
estimates of 90 or 30 days but the separation does not 
actually last that long, the employee is not required to 
refund a grant. Conversely, applications originally denied 
because of shorter time estimates may be granted sub- 
sequently, if actual separation exceeds the prescribed 
periods. 

Separate maintenance is not paid for any period dur- 
ing which travel per diem is payable on behalf of a de- 
pendent. Nor is it payable for any child during a period 
covered by a “school away from post” education allow- 
ance. A separate maintenance allowance grant is reduced 
by 50% for a period during which affected dependents re- 
sided in Government quarters at no cost to employee. 


Evacuation payments 


Evacuation payments authorized under 5 U.S.C. 5521- 
5527 are designed to facilitate payment of salary, allow- 
ances, post differential, and extra expenses for employees 
and/or dependents who undergo an emergency evacua- 
tion from a post for military or other reasons or because 
of imminent danger to their lives. The intent of the pay- 
ments is to spare Foreign Service families financial penal- 
ties caused by post evacuation. 

Evacuation payments include adjustments to the various 
allowances to which an employee is entitled at the post. 
The adjustments vary depending on whether only the 
dependents or both employee and dependents are evacu- 
ated. For example, the non-evacuated employee may 
keep his living quarters allowance at the “with family” 
rate if the family’s return is anticipated within up to six 
months. However, if the employee is also evacuated, the 
living quarters allowance at the post is usually termi- 
nated but can be continued if it is impracticable to break 
the lease. “School at post” education allowances for evac- 
uated children are terminated without penalty. Evacua- 
tion payments can be made to the employee, adult de- 
pendent or a designated representative of the employee. 

Evacuation payments, including salary and allowances, 
may be paid in advance for 30 days as an immediate 
source of funds to hard-pressed employees if this seems 
warranted. 

Special allowances may also be paid to offset the direct 
added expenses of an evacuation. One is for travel ex- 
penses (per diem) from the evacuated post to a desig- 
nated safehaven post. Another is a subsistence expense 
allowance at the travel per diem rate of the safehaven 
post payable for all family members (half rate for de- 
pendents under 11). The full rate may be reduced after 
30 days if circumstances warrant. The subsistence ex- 
pense allowance at varying rates may continue if neces- 
sary for a total of 180 days. Also available is a special 
education allowance at the “school at post” rate estab- 
lished for the safehaven post, or at the “school away from 
post” rate of either the evacuated post or the safehaven 
post as may be necessary. 

As the legal limit for evacuation payments is 180 days, 
the employee either is returned to his or her regular post 
before that time or is reassigned to another post. 


Representation allowance 


The representation allowance is authorized by section 
901 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, and 
by other legislation for employees of some other agencies. 
It is designed to further the interest of the U.S. abroad. 

The allowance is intended to cover certain expenses of 
employees whose official positions entail the responsi- 
bility of establishing and maintaining relationships of 
value to the United States in foreign countries. The rep- 
resentation allowance allows the assignment of personnel 
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on the basis of individual merit rather than economic po- 
sition. The funds available have never been adequate to 
reimburse employees for all their necessary representation 
expenditures, but they do help to offset this expense. 


Allowable expenditures 


Following are examples of expenditures incurred in the 
foreign country or area of assignment or detail which are 
allowable under present regulations. 


—Entertainment of a protocol nature, such as that nor- 
mally offered by the principal and subordinate officers at 
posts abroad on such occasions as national holidays, visits 
of noted persons or of public vessels or aircraft; 


—Entertainment to promote personal relationships nec- 
essary to the performance of official duties; 


—Tips and gratuities (in addition to those related to 
entertainment) to persons not employed by the United 
States, where such gratuities are customary in a foreign 
country and are necessary or desirable for the promotion 
of United States national interests; 


—Purchase of flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens for 
presentation in accordance with local custom on appro- 
priate occasions such as weddings, births, or deaths of 
important persons. 


Non-allowable expenditures 


Law or Comptroller General decisions prohibit the use 
of representation allowances to cover the following or 
similar purposes: 


—Hire, purchase, operation, or repair of any motor- 
propelled, passenger-carrying vehicle, including aircraft. 

—Membership fees or dues in any society, club, or 
association. 


—Expenses of printing or engraving. 


—Printing of Christmas cards or other types of greet- 
ing cards. 


—Compensation for cost of living, quarters expenses, 
or for assignment under difficult environmental condi- 
tions, including expenses of recreation and entertainment 
solely for employees of the U.S. Government and their 
families. 

Because of the variable factors involved, posts are not 
classified for representation allowances nor is a table of 
rates prescribed. The Department’s geographic bureaus 
review annually and analyze each of their posts’ require- 
ments on the basis of such facts as previous expenditures, 
its political-economic importance, and cost of living. 
Available funds are allocated to the field on the basis of 
this analysis. The Chief of Mission has the responsibility 
for allocating representational funds at post and, within 
limits prescribed by law or regulation, for setting stan- 
dards for their use with a view to maximum enhancement 
of U.S. interests. 
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How the Allowances Staff copes with the ups 
and downs of the dollar 


Uppermost in the minds of many U.S. citizens em- 
ployed abroad these days is the ever-changing purchasing 
power of their U.S. dollar salaries and allowances due 
solely to currency exchange rate fluctuations over time. 
Although several articles in this series have commented 
on how we adjust allowances every four weeks to take 
account of the ups and the downs of the dollar, interest 
has remained keen, and a more detailed description of 
our procedures seems in order. 

Since the onset of floating currency exchange rates in 
late 1971-early 1972. the Allowance Staff puts aside the 
bulk of its regular work for one week every four weeks 
and devotes most of its attention to adjusting allowances 
worldwide to take account of rises (dollar buys more 
local currency) or declines (dollar buys less local cur- 
rency) in the strength of the U.S. dollar, the currency 
in which all allowances are determined and paid. As the 
Department sets allowances for some 40,000 civilian em- 
ployees at some 700 different foreign locations with more 
than 100 different foreign currencies, this review period 
requires a full week’s work. 

Even small currency changes can be very important to 
an overseas employee. While a one percent change in the 
dollar’s strength might not be enough to change the 
Living Quarters Allowance (LQA) (which is established 
in hundred dollar units) or the temporary lodging or per 
diem allowances (expressed in dollar units), it could eas- 
ily change the post allowance level for a location with a 
cost-of-living index near break point at the bottom or 
top of the post allowance class. 

In the lines that follow, we hope that some actual ex- 
amples of this allowance review process will enable em- 
ployees to better understand how their allowances are 
adjusted and some of the difficulties and the time-lag 
problem inherent in the process. 

As some overseas employees are now aware, allowance 
revisions for more than a hundred foreign posts became 
effective February 9, 1975. For the Allowances Staff, the 
determination of these changes began on January 20 and 
ended on the 24th. Between January 24 and February 9 
the allowance revisions were being typed for advance cir- 
culation to permit payrolls to be adjusted, necessary con- 
currences were being obtained from the regional bureaus 
and other offices who pay the allowances, and arrange- 
ments were being made for final printing and distribu- 
tion to all Government agencies and overseas posts. 

The most current exchange rate information available 
as of the beginning (January 20) of the five-day review 
period is used for all allowance adjustments. In an effort 
to avoid the possible aberration of a single day’s rate or 
the historical lag of a much longer time period, the aver- 
age exchange rates for five workdays are usually used for 
these periodic adjustments. 


—continued 
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We recognize the five-day average as an imperfect com- 
promise—tending from an employee’s point of view to be 
either a) an overly long time period at posts where the 
dollar is on a weakening trend vis-a-vis the local currency 
or b) too short a time period for posts where the dollar is 
gaining strength against the local currency. The prob- 
lem is that the dollar does not rise or fall uniformly, 
predictably, or at the same rate vis-a-vis all currencies 
over time. In fact it sometimes rises against some and 
falls against others at different rates in the same time 
period. So long as exchange rate fluctuations persist as 
they have in recent years there will be no “right” average 
rate period that would not favor some posts and be to 
the disadvantage of others. Ideally, allowances would be 
adjusted simultaneously with fluctuations in exchange 
rates, relative rates of inflation, and other pertinent fac- 
tors. Unfortunately such a system is beyond our physical 
and technical reach. 

One way out of the dilemma, suggested by a disgrun- 
tled economic counsellor abroad where the dollar has 
been sliding fast, would be to use projected exchange 
rates for the four-weekly allowance adjustments. This re- 
minded us of the story about the fabled currency specu- 
lator who had uncanny prescience in forecasting the ups 
and downs of the key currencies. His name was Dam 
Rong. He hasn’t been heard from since August 1971... 

One of the many posts adversely affected by the dol- 
lar’s January dip in Western Europe was Helsinki. 

The living quarters allowance levels had been estab- 
lished in June 1974 on the basis of the regular annual 
review of housing expenditures by employees. In Septem- 
ber 1974, the LQA rates were adjusted downward to 
reflect a strengthening of the dollar and they were sub- 
sequently increased in January 1975 as the Finnish 
markka regained its lost value against the dollar. On Jan- 
uary 20, the latest five-day average rate for the markka 
was 3.54 to the U.S. dollar as compared to the previous 
rate of 3.67. As this represented an additional currency 
cost of about 3.7 percent (3.67 compared with 3.54) and 
all housing expenses were reported in local currency, each 
of the LQA rates for Helsinki was increased by approxi- 
mately 3.7 percent (rounded to the nearest $100) for the 
February 9 allowance revisions. 

The temporary lodging and per diem allowances for 
Helsinki had been established on the basis of the annual 
review in September 1974 when the markka was 3.77 to 
the dollar. As the markka had gained approximately 6.5 
percent (3.77 compared with 3.54) for the January allow- 
ance review period, the $23 single hotel-room TLA rate 
and the $46 per diem allowance, both based on local cur- 
rency costs, were increased to $25 and $49 respectively 
on February 9. 

These LQA, TLA, and per diem allowance exchange 
rate adjustments are typical of those processed by the 
Department every four weeks and they represent an in- 
crease of the previous U.S. dollar allowance by the sim- 


ple percentage change in the cost of local currency. The 
rare exception would be when the dollar allowance in- 
cludes U.S. dollar as well as local currency expenses. In 
such a case only the local currency portion would be ad- 
justed for the exchange rate change in the allowance. 

Unlike these straightforward allowance revisions, the 
post allowance adjustment for a currency change is con- 
siderably more complicated because employee overall liv- 
ing costs abroad invariably involve some elements of non- 
local currency expenses. Fortunately the Retail Price 
Schedule (Form DSP-23) and the index of living costs 
carefully show the amount of local currency purchases 
of goods and services by the typical family assigned to a 
particular post. What the Department does, in effect, is 
to adjust the local currency prices of all goods and serv- 
ices reported in the most recent Retail Price Schedule to 
the current exchange rate. 

In the case of Helsinki, the Retail Price Schedule was 
completed by the Embassy in May 1974 and the index 
was 115.5 (living costs in Washington equal to 100.0) at 
3.71 markka to the dollar. This index placed Helsinki near 
the mid-point of the 112.5-117.4 or class 3 post allow- 
ance range. Because of significant purchases of goods from 
sources outside Helsinki, overall living costs for official 
Americans did not increase in direct proportion to the 
change in the value of the markka. While the value of 
the markka went from 3.71 to 3.54 or up 4.8 percent in 
value against the U.S. dollar, a recomputation of the in- 
dex showed an increase from 115.5 to 119.8 or +3.7 
percent. 

It is important to note that by using the May 1974 Re- 
tail Price Schedule survey for Helsinki, the later inflation 
rates for that city and the Washington area are not con- 
sidered in this interim post allowance adjustment proc- 
ess. Such an “inflation” adjustment must await the sub- 
mission of a new Retail Price Schedule for comparison 
with current Washington area costs. As the adjusted in- 
dex of 119.8, reflecting the January decline of the dollar 
against the markka, fell within the 117.5-122.4 range nec- 
essary for a class 4 post allowance, the higher allowance 
for Helsinki became effective February 9. 

The foregoing procedures for adjusting Helsinki’s allow- 
ances to take account of the ups and downs of the dollar 
are applied automatically in the same way for all other 
posts every four weeks. As allowance determinations by 
the Department cannot be retroactive, it is important 
that the exchange rate adjustments be made as quickly 
and accurately as possible. 


This is the sixth in a series of articles describing the 
various allowances administered by the Department of 
State for Federal civilian employees serving abroad. 

Normand G. Lizotte, Deputy Director, Allowance 
Staff; R. Reed Stormer, Chief, Standards and Differen- 
tial Branch; and Erle T. Curtis, Chief, Cost of Living 
Section, made helpful contributions. 





Retirement Seminar 
Planned for April 


The Department’s annual Retire- 
ment Planning Seminar will be held 
from April 9 through May 21. Most 
of the seven weekly sessions will be 
held in the East Auditorium from 
11:30 to 1:00 p.m. 

Although the Seminar is designed 
primarily for Foreign Service and 
Civil Service employees who will be 
eligible for retirement within five 
years, all interested employees are wel- 
come to attend. 

The keynote speaker on April 9 
will be Rev. Richard M. Bolles, Di- 
rector of Career Development, United 
Ministries in Higher Education, and 
author of the popular “What Color 
is Your Parachute?” His topic will 
be “Retirement: The Most Exciting 
Time of Your Life.” 

The Seminar will examine retire- 
ment benefits and annuities, financial 
and legal planning, Social Security 
and Medicare, taxes, and second 
careers. Speakers have been chosen 
from among various experts in the 
Government and from the private 
sector. 

An updated and expanded infor- 
mation kit will supplement the speak- 
ers’ comments and there will be an 
opportunity to ask questions at each 


session. Questions may also be sub- 
mitted in advance to Samuel King, 
Room 231, SA-6. 

The complete schedule: 


Wednesday, April 9—East Audito- 
rium—Rev. Bolles. 

Tuesday, April 15—Room 1912— 
Larve Strieby, Bureau of Claims, 
Civil Service Commission—Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Benefits and Annu- 
ities. 

Wednesday, April 16—East Audi- 
torium—Tom Ranson, Acting Chief, 
Policy and Planning Division, Office 
of Personnel, Department of State— 
Foreign Service Retirement Benefits 
and Annuities. 

Wednesday, April 23—East Audi- 
torium. Dr. Donald P. Conwell, As- 
sistant Medical Director, Office of 
Federal Employees Compensation, 
Department of Labor—Retirement: 
A Challenge to Your Ingenuity. 

Wednesday, April 30—East Audi- 
torium. Karl F. Heinzman, Assistant 
Vice President and Trust Officer, 
American Security and Trust Com- 
pany—Financial Planning: Estate and 
Property Management. 

Wednesday, May 7—East Audito- 
rium. Speaker to be designated—So- 
cial Security and Medicare. 

Wednesday, May 14—East Audi- 
torium. Stephen Guest, Director of 
Support Services, General Business 
Services, Inc.—Taxes. 

Wednesday, May 21—East Audito- 
rium. John Crystal, Crystal Manage- 
ment Services, Inc.—Lifework Plan- 
nings. John R. Ferchak, Director, 
Executive and Professional Place- 
ment Services, Department of State— 
Post Retirement Employment Coun- 
seling. 


ACCRA—Ambassador Shirley Temple Black meets with Thomas Katus, Program 


Director for the Phelps-Stoke Fund, far right, and two American Indians—Paige 


Baker, Director of Development for Financial and Institutional Resources of the 
American Indian Higher Educational Consortium, left, with Mrs. Baker, and Dr. 


Gerald Gipp, Director, Native American Administrators Program, Penn State. The 


group visited Ghana to investigate the possibilities for an exchange of teachers 
between Ghana and schools in American Indian communities. 
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FEGLI Premiums 


Increase in March 


Premium rates for regular life in- 
surance provided under the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance Pro- 
gram (FEGLI) were increased by 8 
cents per $1,000 coverage per biweek- 
ly pay period, effective the first pay 
period after February 28. 

Rates for the additional $10,000 op- 
tional life insurance were not changed. 

In announcing the increase last 
month, the Civil Service Commission 
pointed out that the primary reason 
for the new premium rates is that 
more employees are retiring at an 
earlier age than in the past, which 
means that paying subscribers are con- 
tributing to the cost of life insurance 
for a shorter period of time. 

Since regular life insurance is pro- 
vided free to retirees, it is necessary 
to increase premium rates over the 
shorter period that employees work, 
the Commission said. 

There are currently 2,448,000 Fed- 
eral employees covered by the regular 
life insurance program, with an aver- 
age face amount of insurance coverage 
of almost $16,000. This means that 
the average employee will have an 
additional $1.28 withheld from his or 
her biweekly pay check, with the in- 
creases ranging from $0.80 biweekly 
for employees with the minimum 
$10,000 coverage to $3.60 biweekly 
for those entitled to the maximum 
coverage of $45,000. 

In addition to the 2.4 million active 
duty employees covered under the 
regular life insurance program, there 
are more than 800,000 former em- 
ployees who have retired with the 
right to carry their insurance as an- 
nuitants without paying premiums. 

There are 563,000 employees and 
42,000 annuitants who carry $10,000 
of the optional insurance in addition 
to regular life insurance coverage. 

All contributions to the Federal Em- 
ployees Group Life Insurance fund 
are used’ exclusively to pay benefits 
and related costs. Costs at present con- 
sist of about 2.5 percent of each dol- 
lar for taxes and 0.6 percent for ad- 
ministrative costs, with the remaining 
96.9 percent being used to pay bene- 
fits. 


Alcoholism ranks among the major 
national health threats, along with 
cancer, mental illness and heart dis- 
ease. Yet the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare has 
termed alcoholism this country’s most 
neglected disease. 





Officers Selected 
For '75-'76 Training 


Forty officers have been selected for 
training at the Senior Seminar at the 
Foreign Service Institute, in special 
university programs, and at various 
War Colleges in the United States and 
abroad during the academic year 
1975-6. 

The list includes: 

Senior Seminar, Foreign Service In- 
stitute—John R. Burke, Patricia M. 
Byrne, Robert T. Hennemeyer, Milton 
Kovner, William H. Luers, Gifford D. 
Malone, Rozanne L. Ridgway, John 
D. Scanlan, Jean Tartter, Donald R. 
Toussaint, Robert E. White, Albert 
W. Whiting. 

Harvard Center for International 
Affairs, Cambrdge, Massachusetts— 
William D. Howells, Sherrod B. Mc- 
Call. 

Princeton University, Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowship, Princeton, New Jersey 
—M. Lyall Breckon, Emil P. Erick- 
sen. 

Stanford University, Visiting Fel- 
lowship, Stanford, California—Rob- 
ert H. Frowick. 

Stanford University, Sloan Fellow- 
ship, Stanford, California—Kather- 
ine L. Kemp, S. Richard Rand. 

Council on Foreign Relations Fel- 
lowship, New York City—Warren 
Zimmerman. 

National War College, Fort Mc- 
Nair, Washington, D.C.—Madison M. 
Adams, Jr., John R. Clingerman, 
David K. Edminster, John A. Ferch, 
Herbert G. Hagerty, Larry E. Lane, 
Samuel E. Lupo, Herbert S. Malin, 
Chester E. Norris, Jr., Donald K. Pet- 
terson, Fernando E. Rondon, Michael 
B. Smith, Donald C. Tice, Harold E. 
Vickers. 

Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, 
D.C.—Robert W. Kent, Jr., J. Thomas 
McAndrew, Melissa F. Wells. 

Air War College, Maxwell AFB, 
Montgomery, Alabama—Paul J. Ben- 
nett. 

Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania—John R. Coun- 
tryman. 

Canadian Defence College, King- 
ston, Ontario, Canada—John A. 
Froebe. 


Language Commendation 


Eli N. Lauderdale, Jr., recently 
qualified for commendation for meet- 
ing the Department’s long-range ob- 
jectives for language proficiency. 

Mr. Lauderdale scored S-4+/ 
R-4+ in German and S-3/R-3 in 
Norwegian. 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 


Program 





The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 





International narcotics control 
interagency training program 
Latin America 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 








Consular training 


Consular Course 10 

Advanced Consular Course — 21 — 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations Correspondence Course 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 





Economic and commercial training 


Economics and Modern Diplomacy 
(Overseas) 


Political training 

Negotiations 

Psychological Dimensions of 
Diplomacy 

Intelligence and Foreign Policy 

Labor in a Changing World 





Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 
Communication skills 

Public Speaking 





Effective Writing 
(Section |- GS-10 & above) 
Vicore Reading Improvement 





Clerical training 


Foreign Service Secretarial Training 

Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures 

Beginning Stenography 


Intermediate Stenography 
Refresher Typewriting 

Basic Communications | 

Dictation & Transcription Workshop 


“How to Communicate By Letter And 
Memo,” For Secretaries 


Orientation 


Department Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
(formerly Wives Seminar) 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign 
Service Living 








Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


3 weeks 


6 weeks 


4 weeks 
2 weeks 
18 months 


18 months 
12 months 


weeks 


week 


week 
week 
week 


514 days 
514 days 


8 weeks 
(24 hrs.) 
214%4 weeks 
(12 hrs.) 

5 weeks 
(24 hrs.) 


3 days 
7 days 
(1744 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
5 days 
(15 hrs.) 


4 days 


7 days 
24 days 


2 weeks 
5 days 


2 days 
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20 Questions and Answers About 
Hard-Language Training 


By Barrincton Kino, Chief, Training 


Every year PER is asked literally 
hundreds of questions by officers 
about the advantages, disadvantages, 
and opportunities in hard-language 
study. The same questions occur again 
and again. 

Because the decision to study a hard 
language is an important one, we be- 
lieve that any officer who is consider- 
ing language study will be interested 
in the most frequently asked ques- 
tions. We have tried here to distill 
them into twenty basic ones, along 
with the answers. 


1. If | study a hard language, won't 
| hurt my chances for promotion? 

A. Language skill is only one a 
number of factors involved in an of- 
ficer’s promotion record. Promotion 
is ultimately determined by how well 
one does a job. For some jobs lan- 
guage is essential; for others, an im- 
portant tool; for others, not a factor. 

The reward for language training 
may come soon, it may come later, 
and obviously, one hard language may 
influence one officer’s career in quite 
a different way from the effect of 
another hard language on another of- 
ficer’s career. 


and Liaison Staff 


What can be stated with certainty, 
however, is that in those areas of the 
world where hard languages are con- 
centrated, access to jobs that require 
the language is, except in emergency 
or special circumstances, closed to 
non-language officers. 

Acquisition of a hard language 
gives an officer access not only to a 
number of key positions but access to 
the culture and the power structure 
of the countries where the language 
is spoken. If you are assigned to an 
area of the world where a hard lan- 
guage is spoken, it is difficult to see 
how a cause can be made that your 
promotion prospects are going to be 
adversely affected by acquiring a fun- 
damental tool for service in that area. 


2. What is a Language-Designated 
Position (LDP), and who decides which 
positions require a language and 
which do not? 

A. Section 578 of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act provides that the Secretary 
shall designate every Foreign Service 
officer position in a foreign country 
whose incumbent should have a use- 
ful knowledge of a language or dialect 
common to such country. 
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Area studies and language train 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Advanced area training. See section entitled 
“Intensive Language Training.” 


Special studies 

Orientation for American Grantees 17 
Intensive language training 

French 

German 

Italian 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 


Portuguese 
Spanish 
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ing 


April May Length of course 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


21 


1 week 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
12/18 
months 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


The system of language-designated 
positions was instituted to meet the 
requirements of this section of the 
Act. It was the intent of Congress that 
the Chief of Mission should be largely 
responsible for recommending which 
positions should be language desig- 
nated, although the Department of- 
fers advice and assistance in estab- 
lishing a consistent pattern of LDPs 
worldwide. 


3. If | learn a hard language, do | 
have any assurance that training will 
be followed by assignment to a job 
where | can make good use of the 
language? 

A. Except for junior officers on 
language probation, officers are se- 
lected for hard-language training only 
in connection with an onward assign- 
ment to an LDP. If for any reason 
during the course of training an offi- 
cer’s assignment needs to be changed, 
he or she, with rare exception, would 
be reassigned to another LDP in the 
same language. In the case of each 
LDP, ambassadors have made the 
judgment that the position requires 
such broad contacts that it is essen- 
tial that the officer assigned to it be 
able to communicate in the native 
language. Thus, LDPs tend to be 
challenging assignments. 


4. Do! have any assurance that there 
will be a long-term career pay-off as 
a hard-language officer? 

A. No. As in any other area of life, 
there can be no absolute assurance 
that any effort is going to produce the 
desired result; but, obviously, acquir- 
ing a professional skill increases pro- 
fessional competence. 

Today, as in the past, many of the 
senior policy positions in Washington 
and in the field are occupied by of- 
ficers who have as one of their im- 
portant qualifications a professional 
expertise that has its roots in hard- 
language training. Rewards may come 
earlier in the form of a major assign- 
ment at an embassy where that posi- 
tion is designated for language. Some- 
times, knowledge of a hard language 
can be critical. To cite a recent ex- 
ample, three FSO-3 Arabic language 
officers have been named as ambas- 
sadors to Persian Gulf posts. 


—continued 





5. If | learn a hard language, does 
that mean I'm going to be stuck in 
a single area of the world for the rest 
of my career? 

A. No. A primary purpose of the 
Global Outlook Program is to make 
certain that area specialists balance 
their service in one particular area 
with service elsewhere in the world 
that will broaden their outlook and 
help put their area in global perspec- 
tive. It is the Department’s inten- 
tion that officers who acquire a hard 
language will serve a significant part 
of their careers in areas where the 
language is spoken. 

Where the usefulness of the lan- 
guage is limited to one or two posts 
(e.g., Finnish, Amharic), hard-lan- 
guage officers may expect to serve 
only two tours, not necessarily consec- 
utive. Graduates of programs in lan- 
guages that are useful at several posts, 
particularly in languages requiring 
more than one year’s study, should be 
prepared to spend a substantial por- 
tion of their mid-careers in their area 
specialty, but not to the exclusion of 
wider experience. 


6. Isn't a world language more im- 
portant to me, and the Service, than 
a hard language that | can use in 
only one area of the world? 

A. Ideally an officer should be able 
to speak both a “world” language and 
a hard language. Such officers will be 
able to develop a deep knowledge of 
one particular area yet at the same 
time be better qualified for service in 
other areas of the world. 

In some areas such as Latin Amer- 
ica a world language is the native 
language. But in countries where the 
local language is a hard language 
officers with onlv a world language 
may find themselves communicating 
with their counterparts in a language 
that is native to neither. 

Also, in manv countries knowledge 
of a world language is limited to only 
a small segment of the population, 
and the lack of a hard language in- 
hibits not only depth but breadth of 
communication. 


7. Which 
languages? 
A. Of the languages useful to the 
Foreign Service, all are “hard” except 
Afrikaans, Danish. Dutch, Flemish, 
French, German, Italian, Norwegian, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. in 
any of which a good student can often 
reach S—-3/R-3 in 20 weeks. There is 
a considerable range of difficulty with- 
in the “hard” language category. 


languages are “hard” 


Romanian and Swahili are normally 
taught for 24 weeks; Indonesian for 
32. Most of the rest are taught for 
44 weeks but Arabic, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Korean can take up to 22 
months of training. 


8. It is the intent of the Foreign Ser- 
vice Act that language-designated po- 
sitions be filled by language-compe- 
tent officers, but | know of cases where 
an officer has been assigned to an 
LDP who didn't know a word of the 
language. How can the Department 
justify this? 

A. Section 578 of the Act provides 
for an exception to the requirement 
for language competence in desig- 
nated positions when special or emer- 
gency conditions exist. Assignment of 
an officer who does not have the re- 
quired competence to an LDP is 
proposed only when no qualified lan- 
guage officer is available and when, 
because of special or emergency con- 
ditions, the scheduling of sufficient 
language training is not possible. Each 
such assignment must first be ap- 
proved by the Officer Assignments 
Panel, and then an explanation in 
writing of the circumstances of the 
case and the reasons for requesting an 
exception must be submitted to and 
approved by the Director General. 


9. How many Language-Designated 
Positions are there, and how do | find 
out if a position is an LDP? 

A. About 1,100 positions are now so 
designated. Each year the Director 
General asks Chiefs of Mission to 
review their language-designated posi- 
tions and recommend any changes 
they believe necessary. As a result of 
the 1974 review, the number of lan- 
guage-designated positions was in- 
creased by more than 100. The 
number of LDPs has trended upward 
for several years, as it becomes in- 
creasingly important to deal with host 
government officials and the local 
population in their own language. 
And more and more ambassadors are 
finding that language is essential for 
consular and administrative positions. 
In the 1974 review, the number of 
language-designated positions was in- 
creased by 26 administrative positions ; 
46 consular positions ; 34 economic po- 
sitions; and 22 politica] positions. Our 
concern is that most LDPs for admin- 
istrative and consular officers are still 
in the “easy” languages. The best way 
of learning whether a language will be 
required for a certain position is to 
write to your career counselor. who 
will have an up-to-date list of LDPs. 


10. | am an administrative officer and 
would like to learn a hard language, 
but you say that most LDPs for ad- 
ministrative and consular positions are 
still in “‘easy" languages. What can 
be done about this? 

A. It is true that in the past very 
few administrative and consular posi- 
tions in hard-language areas have been 
language-designated. As a result, the 
pool of administrative and consular of- 
ficers with hard languages on which 
the Department can draw to fill posi- 
tions that may be language-designated 
is relatively small. We want ambassa- 
dors to inform us of their real needs 
for LDPs for administrative and con- 
sular positions so that we can plan 
training assignments. To help get the 
ball rolling, the Director General has 
authorized the training of some ad- 
ministrative and consular officers in 
hard languages beyond the number 
that will be required to fill present 
LDPs. (See the DG’s letter in the 
NEWSLETTER of January 1975.) 


11. Who decides which officers get 
hard language training? 

A. Assignments to hard-language 
training are made by PER through 
consultation among the branches hav- 
ing an interest in the assignment. Usu- 
ally, the consultation involves the of- 
ficer’s career counselor, the assign- 
ments branch responsible for filling 
the LDP involved, and the Training 
Staff. Additionally, the advice of FSI 
may be sought if there is a question 
about an officer’s ability to master a 
particular hard language. 


12. | have applied for hard language 
training several times but have never 
been selected. Why not? 

A. It may be that you have not 
been selected because of your grade, 
functional specialty, or availability. 
Hard-language training assignments 
are made in connection with onward 
assignments to specific LDPs, and ob- 
viously applicants of the appropriate 
grade and specialty for the job are 
the primary candidates for training. 
Additionally, timing may be a prob- 
lem. The officer selected must be 
available for assignment in time to 
begin training at FSI or an overseas 
language school approximately (in 
most cases) 44 weeks before the over- 
seas position will become vacant. It 
may also be that your language apti- 
tude or past performance in training 
in another language indicate that you 
would be at a disadvantage in study- 
ing a difficult language. Finally, al- 
though you may meet the basic qual- 
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ifications for language training, anoth- 
er officer may still be selected. For 
every hard language training vacancy 
there are five applicants, on the 
average, and for some languages, ten 
or more. Your career counselor can 
assist you in identifying hard-language 
training opportunities for which you 
may be well qualified. 


13. | understand that my language 
apptitude test score (MLAT) was too 
low for me to be considered for hard- 
language training. Is this true? 

A. Language aptitude obviously 
must be a factor in choosing officers 
for hard-language training. Neither 
the Service nor the officer’s career 
benefit if an officer is assigned to lan- 
guage training beyond his compe- 
tence. Hard languages are hard. 
However, an officer's MLAT, which 
in general should be 60 or above for 
hard-language training, is not the 
only factor in deciding whether an 
officer should be assigned to such 
training. Other factors are demon- 
strated ability in learning another 
language and strong motivation, 
which can enable an officer to achieve 
a higher level of competence in lan- 
guage training than another officer 
with a higher MLAT. Aptitude is im- 
portant, but so is application. 


14. | was tested at 3/3 in a hard 
language six or eight years ago. Does 
that still qualify me for consideration 
for assignment to an LDP in that 
language? 

A. A language test score is valid 
for only five years. A record is kept 
of all test scores, however, and of- 
ficers with tested competence in a 
language, even though the test is not 
current, are considered for LDPs on 
the assumption that they either still 
have the language or can fairly quick- 
ly recover it. If they are assigned to 
the LDP, they must present them- 
selves at FSI for testing. If they test 
at below required level for the posi- 
tion, sufficient refresher training in 
the language will be scheduled to 
bring them up to the required level 
for the position before departure for 


post. 


15. | have a 4/4 in a hard language. 
How do | know that in filling positions 
in that language PER won't overlook 
me? 

A. All assignments branches and 
career counselors in Personnel have 
copies of a computer printout of 
language skills, both by officer and by 
language. The lists are regularly re- 
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vised and are the primary source of 
candidates to fill LDPs. Only if no 
language officers are available at the 
appropriate grades and with the 


proper experience are other officers 
considered for these positions, and 
then they are, as a matter of course, 
assigned to language training before 
going to their overseas posts. 


16. Does the Department pay an in- 
centive for studying certain hard lan- 
guages? 

A. The Department currently pays 
incentives in the form of within-step 
salary increases to junior officers who 
are assigned to Bengali, Korean, Lao, 
Mongolian, Singhalese, Somali, Tamil, 
and Vietnamese training. Details on 
incentive payments are contained in 
III FAM 873. 


17. Why are women so seldom se- 
lected for language training? 

A. The Department is making a 
special effort to encourage women to 
volunteer for hard-language training. 
(The application is attached to the 
Department’s Long-Term Training 
Circular A-6575 of August 19, 1974.) 
Women officers who have applied 
have found that opportunities do ex- 
ist. During the 1973-74 training 
cycle, three women officers were as- 
signed to Arabic, five to Chinese, and 
one each to Hindi, Indonesian, Mon- 
golian, Japanese, and Persian. As- 
signments for FY—76 are now being 
made, and women officers have al- 
ready been selected for training in 
Arabic, Japanese, Thai, and Hun- 
garian. 

The attention of women officers is 
called to specific LDP vacancies for 
which language training applications 
are currently being accepted. (See the 
Department’s telegram 25305 dated 
February 4, 1975, and Department 
Notice dated February 6, 1975.) 


18. That telegram listed LDPs in lan- 
guages for which no one had ap- 
plied. Can't the Department do more 
to interest officers in hard-language 
training? Why don't you just assign 
officers to hard-language training, 
whether or not they have applied? 

A. The listing of vacancies does 
not mean that no officers applied for 
these languages, but that there were 
no qualified applicants at the appro- 
priate grade, with proper work ex- 
perience, who would be available for 
assignment at the time training will 
begin. Officers who do not want to 
study a language are unlikely to do 
well in it. Strong motivation is very 


important in learning a difficult lan- 
guage. 


19. Should | consider 
“super hard" language? 

A. Four languages require more 
than 44 weeks of training to acquire 
a 3/3: Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean. Training in these lan- 
guages is usually begun at FSI/Wash- 
ington and completed for Arabic, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese at FSI field schools 
in Beirut, Taichung, and Yokohama. 

Junior officers are, with some excep- 
tions, assigned to these languages only 
for the FSI/Washington segment. Af- 
ter serving at a post where the lan- 
guage is spoken, the officer may then 
be reassigned after passing the 
“Threshold” for the remainder of his 
language training at one of the field 
schools. 

The courses for these languages are 
arduous, but officers who in the past 
have committed themselves to them 
now occupy many of the key policy 
positions in the areas concerned. 
There is currently a high priority need 
for Korean speakers, and officers are 
particularly encouraged to apply for 
this language. 


studying a 


20. What languages offer the best 
career opportunities in the next few 
years? 

A. This question is often asked and 
is not easy to answer. Much depends 
on the officer's own perception of 
where there will be career opportuni- 
ties. As the international situation 
changes, a particular language may 
become more or less of a career as- 
set. Several years ago the number of 
applications for Arabic training was 
quite small. We are now receiving a 
very substantial number of applica- 
tions for training in Arabic. 

Sometimes, a good career oppor- 
tunity through hard-language training 
is fairly obvious. To use the same ex- 
ample, there is a growing need for 
economic and commercial officers who 
speak Arabic. Over the longer term, it 
is more difficult to predict. An officer 
may find his ability to speak a hard 
language suddenly becomes a consider- 
able asset even 10 or 15 years after he 
has learned it. 

It-is probably better to accept that 
all cultures are equally interesting, if 
you understand them, and that the 
most important tool to reaching an 
understanding of a culture is its lan- 
guage. A very real reward of hard- 
language training is in getting the 
most out of an assignment, both pro- 
fessionally and personally. 
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SECRETARIAL TASK FORCE 


Attitudes and Social Change—Committee Report 


THE PROBLEM 


“She’s more than just a secre- 
tary” — 
insult or compliment? 


SUMMARY 


The Committee on Attitudes and 
Social Change found this Task Force 
timely for two primary reasons: 

1. Government bureaucracies are 
having trouble filling their insatiable 
demands for labor, yet within any 
organization exists a surplus of un- 
tapped resources. Can the Department 
afford not to use the services of all its 
employees? 

2. The women’s movement and the 
push for human dignity demand a 
reevaluation of traditional roles, and 
demand recognition of the fact that 
women can no longer be considered 
a surplus in the labor force. 

The recommendations cited in the 
“Future” section of this report should 
not be interpreted as “final.” The 
process of changing attitudes, which 
is inherent in social change, is an 
ongoing one and will require constant 
review and updating of the recom- 
mendations. 


THE PAST 


“Everyone pretends it’s a mystery: 
‘What are you girls talking about?’” 


Six out of ten American office 
workers are female, and the vast 
majority are in secretarial positions. 
This has not always been the case. 

At the turn of the century, as office 
work became more complex, manage- 
men hired male clerks to do account- 
ing, correspondence, and to supervise 
the offices. These clerks generally 
identified with the managers, though 
few became managers, and they were 
empowered to do business on behalf 
of the boss. 

It was only when the demand for 
office workers outstripped the supply 
that the field opened up to women. 
It is difficult now to imagine that 
shorthand was originally a male skill. 
That shorthand eventually became 
“something for the girls” also meant 
that the clerk’s job could easily be 


done by a woman. To disarm any 
male fear of new competition, the 
office structure was readjusted and 
careful distinctions were made _ be- 
tween women’s and men’s work. More 
important, women were offered and 
accepted less money and opportunity. 

Once women entered this labor mar- 
ket the promotional paths changed. 
The male clerical jobs became an ex- 
press promotion stream ; the jobs avail- 
able to women became what is the 
case today—dead-end jobs. 

By 1930 the “office girl” had be- 
come commonplace. Her work was 
supplementary and custodial; it was 
low in status and in pay. Her value 
and esteem then became dependent 
on the importance of the boss; the 
more important he was, the more 
worthwhile her service. 

A professional /nonprofessional caste 
system arose in offices. Since men on 
the lower levels suffered severely from 
female competition, they moved into 
jobs that would now be called man- 
agerials. They entered the offices with 
fancy titles such as “administrative 
assistant,” “management trainee,” etc., 
and they were pushed up the admin- 
istrative/managerial ladder while fe- 
male clerks remained in their original 
jobs. The gulf between the “manage- 
rial” (mainly men) and the “general- 
ists” (mainly women) widened and 
created stratification of women in of- 
fices reflecting the class structure of 
the society that produced them. This 
class structure prevented most women 
from advancing to executive positions, 
and they were expected to remain in 
the same positions indefinitely. 

There arose also considerable status 
in having a secretary. A possessiveness, 
as witnessed in the term “my secre- 
tary” or “my girl,’ developed. Be- 
havior toward women in the offices 
resulted from paternalistic attitudes 
which became evident when the dis- 
cussion concerned “what to do for 
them” and “what is best for them.” 
(The boss as patriarch pervaded even 
the most mundane exchanges: “Good 
morning, Mr. Smith”—‘“Good morn- 
ing, Mary.”) 

This paternalism and benign ne- 
glect grew to great proportions, and 
these attitudes were evident in Depart- 
mental actions even in recent years. 
In the Report of Task Force III, 


Personnel Requirements (Diplomacy 
for the 70s), one of 20 pages was de- 
voted to Clerical Staff. Even this one 
page did not focus on any of the seri- 
ous existing problems. 

On the other hand, in reporting 
on junior officers the report stated, 
“Too often ambitious younger officers 
are made to do routine work. The 
underutilization of a body of talented 
and highly professional men and 
women .. . is paradoxical and harm- 
ful.” That the report did not con- 
sider underutilization of secretaries 
harmful (as became evident in our 
studies) is also paradoxical. 

Departmental memoranda shown to 
this Task Force alluded to a “secre- 
tarial shortage” and recommendations 
to alleviate the shortage were verbose 
and redundant, but no effort to anal- 
yze existing problems was made. One 
memorandum in fact cautiously called 
for a study of “misplaced resources” 
(offices with secretarial vacancies and 
some offices fully staffed with over- 
qualified secretaries), but cautioned 
the Department to tread lightly on 
this most “sensitive suggestion.” 

In 1963 the Department printed a 
book, “The Department of State—A 
Report to the Citizen.” Secretaries 
and other clerical staff rated one small 
paragraph which was not even in the 
section on Personnel but rather on 
“women.” However, there were two 
full pages on Foreign Service wives. 

Hailed by secretaries as an advance- 
ment was the Policy on Professional 
Standards and Status of Secretaries, 
otherwise known as the Bill of Rights 
for Secretaries, issued in March 1973. 
As the first Government agency to 


The report of the Committee on 
Attitudes and Social Change, a com- 
mittee of the Secretarial Task Force, 
is printed here. It was prepared by 
Francine Bowman, the Committee’s 
Chairwoman, Jessie Colson, Cynthia 
Dearing, and Michelle Levering. 

The Task Force Chairman’s report, 
issued as a supplement to the Febru- 
ary NEWSLETTER, was based on the 
reports of the seven committees of the 
Task Force. The recommendations of 
the committees are now’ under study 
for possible implementation. 
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issue such a policy the Department is 
to be commended. The reception by 
supervisors of this policy is sad, how- 
ever, and it is only policy, not practice. 

The term “secretarial shortage” is 
heard daily, but obviously the Depart- 
ment has never consulted its secretar- 
ies on this problem. In testimony to 
this Task Force, secretaries cite many 
examples of lack of work and/or un- 
derutilization of talents and _ skills; 
current practices still treat secretaries 
as a labor reserve. 

How then can secretaries be con- 
vinced of their importance to the over- 
all functioning of the Department 
when the Department has not been 
convinced of the importance of sec- 
retaries? Does past experience justify 
the present apathy that is reflected in 
comments to this Task Force? 

These observations and statements 
of facts are not cited to create the 
impression that only the Department 
is guilty of these attitudes; even out- 
side studies of private enterprise al- 
lude to a difference between a “pro- 
fessional woman and a secretary.” 


THE PRESENT 
Communications 


“I have yet to have one supervisor 
talk to me about office policies and 
procedures except to say which was 


the IN box and which was the OUT 


box.” 


Would office management be im- 
proved if two-way communication 
freely existed between supervisors and 
secretaries? It is unusual for secretar- 
ies and supervisors to confer about 
office management and efficiency or 
to share knowledge? Often the main 
link between them is the supervisor’s 
“out box,” an often cryptic and illeg- 
ible one-way communication. More- 
over, such communication is usually 
limited to just enough information to 
enable the secretary to function as an 
automaton. 

In cases where there are no formal 
office arrangements, it is usually be- 
cause of lack of communications be- 
tween the supervisor and the secre- 
tary. When two or more supervisors 
share a secretary, often each thinks 
his or her work is more important than 
the other’s, leaving the secretary to 
establish priorities. 

Because open communication does 
not exist, delegation of work and re- 
sponsibility cannot exist. Most super- 
visors know they should delegate work 
and responsibility to a secretary, and 
most think they do it, but few really 
delegate to the extent they should. 
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Many secretaries see this refusal to 
delegate as tantamount to a vote of 
lack of confidence. (Indeed if they 
studied their habits many supervisors 
would be surprised to find they have 
been doing purely clerical or admin- 
istrative work themselves.) 

The communication that does oc- 
cur is often fraught with game-playing 
and maintenance of stereotyped roles. 
The secretary must not appear to 
confer as an equal. It is also the rare 
secretary who will advance suggestions 
even if she knows a way things can be 
done better. This kind of interaction 
prevents secretaries and supervisors 
from collaborating as colleagues. The 
cultural myth that they are not equal 
fosters quite different priorities. Super- 
visors tend to see secretaries as work- 
ing “for them” rather than as both of 
them working for the Department. 
Some regard secretaries more as per- 
sonal handmaidens than as fellow 
professionals who perform important 
functions that complement their own. 

Too often supervisors judge a sec- 
retary as “good” if what she does 
helps THEM personally regardless of 
its bearing on good office manage- 
ment. They do not view as helpful 
her displays of independent intelli- 
gence and judgment, unless those qual- 
ities are camouflaged in ways that en- 
hance the supervisor’s self-image and 
authority. 

While these attitudes are fairly 
straightforward, the attitudes of sec- 
retaries toward supervisors are more 
complex. On one hand, secretaries 
have largely internalized their role as 
deferential subordinates. They see 
their work as supplementary to the 
main work of the organization. But 
they have internal motivations that 
strongly challenge this attitude—they 
want to be professionals, to use their 
skills and intelligence and to be re- 
spected members of the team. These 
two sets of motivations come into 
conflict. 


A Secretary 
by Any Other Name... 


“It is discouraging to be expected to 
perform merely a typist job when one 
has chosen the secretarial field as a 
career.” 

“I like being a secretary—I just don’t 
get the opportunity very often.” 


A comparison of most male and fe- 
male attitudes towards the secretarial 
job reveals a difference in definition. 
Secretaries with specialized knowledge 
and skills are hired but are restricted 
now to exercising their fingers, and 


the Department is now caught in a 
vicious cycle. Secretaries make up the 
Department’s biggest labor reserve; 
that labor force, in fact, is very expen- 
sive. That most supervisors consider 
secretaries as mere extensions of type- 
writers (with no other purpose in the 
office) has brought us to the present 
nightmare that exists. 

The vicious cycle of treating secre- 
taries as “just typists” who must be 
kept busy has evolved into a paper 
factory; and if Parkinson’s Law works 
well enough in an old-fashioned mud- 
dled office, in the new streamlined one 
it goes beyond a joke. Secretaries are 
being increasingly burdened with 
“make work.” The stories of a secre- 
tary typing a document ten times 
(clean-draft mania) until it is flaw- 
less, or the boss finally has his or her 
thoughts in order, the hours of frustra- 
tion and the files of neatly typed re- 
ports all copied from perfectly legible 
originals are all monuments of busy 
work! 

Why does the Department recruit 
experienced secretaries to do work 
they did when they first started work- 
ing? A typical reaction of such secre- 
taries is, ‘“ I know there are many de- 
tails I could help my supervisor with 

. instead he assumes I’m not capa- 
ble and does them himself.” 

It is even debatable at this point 
whether or not the Department needs 
all the secretaries it has, considering 
the fact that the gut secretarial work 
is being performed by supervisors or 
other employees. Most supervisors 
justify “using” their secretaries as typ- 
ists by resounding: “Somebody’s got 
to do it!” Is it even true that “some- 
body’s got to do it”? Some estimates 
say that as much as 50 percent of the 
secretary's time is wasted. 

Technology even has another side 
of the coin. Whereas before officers 
shared copies of documents, the Xerox 
machine means that every person can 
have his or her own copy not only to 
be read, but to be filed. 

Some supervisors find it important 
for a secretary to keep up the appear- 
ance of being busy by typing endlessly 
lest someone accuse them of having 
idle secretaries as a way of denigrating 
their importance. 

The search for perfection has 
brought us to this cycle. If secretaries’ 
skills, talents, organizational ability 
and intelligence are underutilized, 
who is performing the secretarial 
work that is so necessary in any office? 

“Officers doing secretarial work are 
constantly calling upon the secretary’s 
experience to fulfill their tasks, but 
rarely recognize the fact that the sec- 
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retary could more easily do it herself.” 

In the beginning fancy titles such 
as “staff aides, staff assistants, 
executive assistants, administrative 
assistants” enabled men to join organ- 
izations without bearing the so-called 
stigma of the title “secretary.” These 
titles are still with us. 

High-level officers have two assist- 
ants—one male and one female. The 
male handles matters of protocol, ad- 
ministration, personnel and other cler- 
ical duties, while the female does the 
usual office housekeeping. 

The “creaming off” of these jobs 
into separate categories and giving 
them different titles is evidenced by a 
quick perusal of the organization chart 
of the Department’s telephone direc- 
tory. All staff assistants are male (with 
one exception) and all personal as- 
sistants are female. 

It has been pointed out in many 
instances that in the absence of the 
staff assistant, the personal assistant or 
another secretary in the office can 
easily fill that job, but not vice versa. 
One wonders why the secretary can 
fill that job temporarily, yet cannot 
aspire to it permanently. Surely there 
is a better way to train officers than 
having them do the jobs that help 
to make a secretary’s position interest- 
ing. 


Handmaidenship 


“As an Executive Secretary in private 
industry I was treated and respected 
as a contributing member of a 
working team—as a Department 
secretary I often feel like somebody's 
servant.” 


The following are quoted: 


From SuPERVISORS: 

“I need a secretary to fetch coffee, 
wear short skirts and smile charming- 
ly, and lie through her teeth when 
necessary to protect me.” 

“Women’s work has always been 
to serve men.” 

“A secretary is supposed to relieve 
me of personal chores to enable me to 
devote my time to important business 
matters.” 

“A good secretary should be attrac- 
tive, lively, well-groomed and obedi- 
ent.” 


From SECRETARIES: 

“TI am expected to see that the Di- 
rector is fed at noon.” 

“Tt is hard to decide whether at 
any one time I am an office wife or an 
office household servant.” 

“Much of my time is spent washing 
coffee cups.” 

“A secretary is as near to being an 


indentured servant as can be found 
in modern society.” 

“IT have been expected to handle 
the boss’s golf business; the wife’s (and 
in two cases the mother-in-law’s) 
shopping; all the household business, 
such as dealings with the phone com- 
pany, bank and car repairs; and even 
the family laundry and dry cleaning.” 

(Similar comments have been re- 
ceived about checkbooks, personal in- 
come taxes, personal correspondence, 
and personal chores for wives and 
children. ) 

Every day in many ways some sec- 
retaries are made to feel that they are 
inferior. It must be pointed out that 
this is done with their “consenting 
silence.” 


Secretaries as Status Symbols 


A secretary is a boss’s status sym- 
bol. The more her duties are limited 
to his or her requirements, the greater 
her value. The secretary who works 
with three or four supervisors is a 
utility model and is considered of 
lesser value. Most duty secretaries are 
also status symbols—to be there “just 
in case.” Now that overtime regula- 
tions are being honored at some posts, 
many, rather than pay a duty secre- 
tary, will eliminate having one. (One 
small step for the Department but a 
giant step for secretaries. ) 

Besides personal chores the secre- 
tary’s status is elevated by such nec- 
essary characteristics as “young, at- 
tractive, meek, composed, protective,” 
and other choice comments relating 
to sex. Indeed it has been suggested 
that secretaries should even pretend 
that mistakes are their fault. (Super- 
visors’ egos are apparently more im- 
portant that their grasp of the truth.) 
There is a conflict between the desire 
for a young, attractive secretary and 
an efficient one. “What we really need 
is a 25-year-old secretary with 20 
years of secretarial experience.” 


Current Discouragement 


“The Department is indeed fortunate 
that some secretaries have elected to 
continue in the secretarial field in 
spite of various discouragements.” 


The Department as Saboteur 


Many institutional and individual 
attitudes have been permitted to re- 
sult in actions that are discouraging to 
secretaries. 

Rank limitations, slowness of pro- 
motions, limited advancement oppor- 
tunities, unnecessary overtime, under- 
utilization, and inability to enroll in 
training not specifically job-related 


are all discouraging to secretaries. 
More important, it is the way the De- 
partment encourages its secretaries to 
leave the secretarial field to eliminate 
the above, plus add dignity, profes- 
sionalism, the opportunity to use their 
intelligence, and more training. In- 
deed many secretaries are counseled 
by peers and counselors to consider 
entering other fields if they are in- 
terested in advancement or recogni- 
tion. Supervisors of these excellent 
secretaries shout with glee, “She’s 
more than just a secretary.” Women 
who then manage to change fields are 
expected to feel enormously “grateful” 
for the privilege of “doing something 
interesting.” 

If the above sabotage doesn’t en- 
gender enough hostility there are other 
practices that contribute to it. 

The secretarial occupation demands 
more versatility, judgment and decis- 
iveness than many other occupations, 
yet secretaries are paid for whom they 
work, not for what they do. 

Secretaries have also been losing 
status. What was once considered a 
“career ambition” is not considered 
by some as attractive today. Indeed 
many feel that if secretaries were suf- 
ficiently educated, capable of assum- 
ing responsibilities, using initiative, 
ambitious, etc., they would not be 
content to be “just” secretaries. Few 
imagine that they like being secre- 
taries, as long as they are professional 
women, in professional jobs, in pro- 
fessional offices, and not errand girls. 

Hostility is also generated every 
time a woman berates another woman 
because she is a secretary. It is pri- 
marily the anti-secretary (or nurse) 
attitude of some feminists that causes 
the hostility. When secretaries say, 
“I’m not in favor of Women’s Lib,” 
they are saying, “I don’t understand 
why they (feminists) don’t like me.” 
Their only contact with such women 
may well have been in the office 
where they were either scorned or 
patronized by a woman who has made 
it and shows no understanding or 
sympathy for the real issues and in- 
justices in the secretary’s life. 

Many supervisors interviewed ex- 
pressed their dependence on secretar- 
ies, their respect for them, their ex- 
treme value and their personal liking 
for them. Most revealing were their 
comments that followed these senti- 
ments of admiration. While secretar- 
ies expressed problems, supervisors did 
not see them as critical; where secre- 
taries tried to instigate new proced- 
ures, supervisors saw no resulting dif- 
ference; while secretaries feel that ad- 
ditional and updated training is a 
continuing necessity, supervisors see 
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no difference between a typist and a 
secretary. 

One secretary wrote: 

“It is discouraging for secretaries to 
see what a small number of them 
get promoted each year compared to 
officers in other functions. If the sec- 
retary’s function is less important, why 
do they seem to be called upon to 
work the longest and most irregular 
hours? Why is their absence even for 
a day a greater cause for general con- 
sternation than that of any other em- 
ployee? Also, something is wrong with 
a system where secretaries are rated 
by supervisors who don’t have the 
slightest idea what a secretary's job 


Se 2? 


1S 


Other Demeaning Practices 


“I am happy we can send these 
directly, especially since our Ambassa- 
dor thinks the Task Force is a big 
joke and the Personnel Officer asked 
to see all questionnaires before they 
were submitted.” 

Most secretaries feel that having a 
“Secretary's Week” is undignified, de- 
meaning, a pat on the head, an eye- 
wash, childish, paternalistic. The ma- 
jority of secretaries expressed the pref- 
erence to be treated as a real person 
all year instead of just one week. 

Many secretaries are  cavalierly 
donated or traded, often without con- 
sultation. 


Discrimination 


“So widespread and pervasive are 
discriminatory practices that they have 
come to be regarded as normal.” 


If the secretarial supply seems to be 
dwindling, maybe it’s due to some- 
thing other than perversity on the 
women’s part. Maybe they are not 
being offered a very attractive deal 
by today’s standards. How much of 
the present discrimination practiced 
today is based on past attitudes? 

Many supervisors think that re- 
quests for leave time are an imposition 
and in any case should be granted at 
the officer’s convenience. Many of- 
ficers will think to write letters of 
commendation for fellow officers but 
not for secretaries (the “profession- 
al’s” (sic) career is more important 
than her’s is). However, admitting to 
sex prejudice these days is becoming 
the same as admitting to racial preju- 
dice—only to be done in secret in 
sympathetic company. 

Tangible discrimination runs the 
gamut from Washington supervisors 
who say that they prefer Foreign Serv- 
ice secretaries because they are better 
qualified to others who state they 
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prefer Foreign Service secretaries be- 
cause they are usually single and don’t 
mind working more overtime. By stat- 
ing such preferences these officers give 
the impression that they want white 
secretaries rather than black ones. The 
fact of the matter is that there are 
many excellent black secretaries in 
the Civil Service as well as in the 
Foreign Service. Secretaries, like of- 
ficers, come in all colors. And it is 
against the law to discriminate be- 
cause of race, creed, color, sex, na- 
tional origin, etc. 

Many Civil Service secretaries do 
not get timely Evaluation Reports; 
“can’t” (read won’t) be released for 
training. 

Overseas the discrimination is not 
so subtle: It is practiced in the areas 
of housing, furniture, allowances 
(weight and financial) , training, over- 
time, special assistance from the post 
in settling in, etc. 

Why does a junior FSO who is 
staff assistant to an ambassador have 
diplomatic status, but a senior FSSO 
who is secretary to an ambassador 
does not? Why are wives of FSO’s 
taken around by the GSO and shown 
houses, and staff employees are not? 
Why are small quarters reserved for 
secretaries and women communicat- 
ors? 

Discrimination against the single 
secretary overseas is blatant. A single, 
female secretary has three strikes 
against her. Her need for decent 
quarters is as serious as any other 
person’s; her need for sufficient ade- 
quate furniture is as basic as any other 
employee—including married employ- 
ees; her need for a private life outside 
of the office is inviolable, yet some 
comments from supervisors do not 
recognize these needs: “She’s not mar- 
ried so she doesn’t have any reason 
to leave the office at closing time.” 
Some single secretaries are expected 
to work longer, take holiday duty, or 
give up holiday vacation plans so that 
married secretaries can be with their 
families. 

The status ranking of secretaries 
in the Department has pervaded ev- 
ery aspect of its treatment of them. 
If it is not overt discrimination, such 
as the granting of allowances, it is 
covert condonation. One secretary re- 
ports, for example: “Although I must 
do my shopping in the commissary 
on my lunch hour, I have been made 
to wait while the wives of ‘ranking’ 
officers have been taken care of first.” 


Conclusion of the Present 


If the Department is outraged that 
some secretaries are rebelling at these 


practices, it is worse for the secretaries 
who are finally demanding equal treat- 
ment and fairness, and now may find 
that they may have sold themselves 
at discount rates. 


THE FUTURE 


“Shutting out any group stifles its urge 
to contribute, depresses its concept 

of selfworth and ultimately discour- 
ages the striving for excellence.” 


Virginia R. Allan 
A Matter of Simple Justice 


Untapped Resource 


Can the Department afford not to 
use the services of all its employees? 

Government bureaucracies are hav- 
ing trouble filling their insatiable de- 
mands for labor. Yet within any or- 
ganization there exists a group of 
talented, willing and versatile employ- 
ees who are an untapped resource, 
though disregarded. (One example of 
this versatility: one secretary reported 
that she was acting regional security 
officer for four months). Only a real 
surplus can be so disregarded! 

If in fact there is no surplus and if 
in fact we can’t afford a surplus but 
are still demanding one, it could pos- 
sibly be that the Department and 
other institutions are in a state of lost 
equilibrium. How can the Department 
mesh its talents with its needs when 
it is not even too sure what its talents 
are? Is the Department overrating the 
complexity and capability of its of- 
ficers, yet systematically underrating 
its secretaries? 

Present office structure is based on 
preconceptions of the past instead of 
a realistic appraisal of the future. 
Each office, indeed every supervisor 
and every secretary, must look at 
those functions that should be reor- 
ganized, and closely scrutinize all po- 
sitions at the staff level which should 
include a reallocation of responsibili- 
ties. 

Secretaries do respond to stimuli 
like “responsibility,” and they are wil- 
ling to share it. There should be pro- 
grams for people in place; through 
training and counseling all talents and 
skills can be used. The objections may 
be formidable and Department man- 
agers must be convinced that it is to 
their future advantage. Permitting 
qualified secretaries to aspire to staff- 
level positions, presently denied them, 
should open up advancement oppor- 
tunities for secretaries to the FSS—1 
and GS-15 levels. 


—continued 
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New Generation 


“Secretaries today are not being 
trained to fit smoothly into the tra- 
ditional pattern of medieval subservi- 
ence—they will be more resentful than 
ever if this is foisted on them. 


We cannot tackle this problem by 
pretending that it doesn’t exist! One 
way a true secretary can be selected 
from a mass of office workers is that 
she describes herself proudly as a sec- 
retary. A woman using the job as a 
springboard will avoid using the 
term—indeed some will denigrate it. 

Some supervisors will not readily 
let go the orientation that the secre- 
tary is an unbright handmaiden whose 
reason for existence is to carry out 
their orders. At the same time, the 
more aggressive and independent 
women who enter secretarial work 
will believe in and try to make use 
of their skills, judgment, intelligence, 
and creativity. 

A good typist may be content to do 
nothing more than type and answer 
the phone, but a good secretary will 
be frustrated and demoralized in such 
a job. Unqualified or incompetent 
secretaries may come to rely on per- 
sonal appearance, domestic-related 
work, and “cuteness” to substitute for 
lack of skills and professional confi- 
dence. Competent secretaries will be 
appalled by these tactics. 

Another crucial question is whether 
the new generation, as well as the 
old, will organize and work together 
to produce changes in the relationship 
that will free them to contribute to 
their fullest capacity as skilled profes- 
sionals. To start to do this they must 
stop putting each other down. Today 
there are women struggling to escape 
secretarial jobs. There are also women 
(people) aspiring hopefully to just 
such jobs. The one group is not un- 
grateful nor the other misguided ; they 
are simply in different situations. 


Open Communications 
and Interactions 


“The old dictim about a body filling 
a slot has no placeinamodern _ 
employee /management relationship.” 


Would office management be im- 
proved if two-way communications 
freely existed between supervisors and 
secretaries? The prognosis looks dim. 
Secretaries who are trying to profes- 
sionalize and adopt expanded roles 
are encountering frustrating obstacles. 
Probably the greatest barriers to an 
expanded role are attitudinal, the 
uneasiness of the supervisor to relin- 
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quish functions or to assign functions 
to her that he or she would normally 
give to another officer. The term “ex- 
panded role” refers to the secretary’s 
potential for performing functions 
that have not traditionally (sic) been 
considered within her domain. 

Problems of communication revolve 
around perceptions of various roles. 
Responsibilities of supervisors and 
secretaries are often defined in tra- 
ditional terms, and people find it dif- 
ficult to alter these definitions. Differ- 
ent perceptions of their roles as 
secretaries may also interfere with 
communications among secretaries. 

For the caste system to disappear, 
the feeling may soon have to be “we’re 
all in this together” rather than 
“whom do we look down on today.” 
But old ideas die hard and people 
continue to believe that those “below” 
them “understand only one language.” 
Generally that language implies lack 
of trust, tight external control, lack 
of respect, and even hostility. 

Many supervisors believe that sec- 
retaries respond best to specific, sim- 
ple directions and that it is not neces- 
sary for them to understand much 
about why the directions are given, 
nor that secretaries have much of 
value to give in the way of informa- 
tion. And many secretaries meekly 
submit to the arbitrary demands of 
those in authority above them, all in 
the name of a level of efficiency that 
rarely materializes. Indeed many sup- 
ervisors concept of the leader is one 
who tells them what to do and checks 
up on whether or not they do it. 
Whatever the attitudes or feelings of 
each may be, secretaries do not really 
know them unless they speak with 
supervisors at some length. But how 
many secretaries (or supervisors) are 
prepared to flout tradition, break pro- 
tocol, or act “unprofessional” ? 

If the Department is truly efficiency- 
conscious, it will be the first to dis- 
pense with the secretary as a status 
symbol. Managers and _ supervisors 
must be made to believe that there is 
a marked correlation between the 
productivity and efficiency of a super- 
visor and the attitude he or she has 
towards a secretary. True executives 
realize that good secretaries are indis- 
pensable to the operation of the office. 
These executives are productive, they 
have no time for picky details or fool- 
ishness of any sort, they do not waste 
the secretary’s time by requesting per- 
sonal favors, and they delegate in- 
creasingly important duties to secre- 
taries as they gain expertise in the 
functional aspects of the office. 

Who will initiate better human re- 
lations, better team spirit, coopera- 


tion and communications? The cur- 
rent apathy that causes a lack of these 
relationships is shared by supervisors 
and secretaries, ‘and both will have to 
change their behavior toward each 
other. Guidelines for office manage- 
ment must be established for every 
working relationship; we must learn 
to criticize. Eventually, officers who 
feel that secretaries are necessary evils 
and resent the suggestion that they 
should be treated as professional col- 
leagues will soon realize that effective 
delegation and trust will build morale 
and inspire initiative. Every work 
method, and its accompanying atti- 
tude, will have to be reexamined, 
particularly those that contribute to 
an exorbitant waste of time and 
money. Once secretaries are account- 
able and believe they can grow and 
be a member of the team, they can 
and will be motivated to contribute 
to better office management. 

Is all of this not to the Department’s 
advantage? 


Behavior and Self Value 


“We are most likely to see results if 
we deal with behavior rather than 
with attitudes. Attitudinal change 
will come, but it will follow behav- 
ioral change. Actions must be directed 
largely toward changing behavior.” 


Before the status of secretaries can 
be improved, their role as secretaries 
has to be reevaluated. This requires a 
total redirection of thinking from the 
top down. Until now we have ex- 
ploited the secretarial profession and 
ignored its cravings for dignity and 
respect, and until now the profession 
has cooperated. 

Among the various interrelated fac- 
tors that affect the attitudes and be- 
havior of supervisors and secretaries 
toward each other are their sex, race, 
social class, education and training, 
and their roles in the power structure. 
Because the overwhelming majority 
of secretaries are women and super- 
visors men, it has been accepted that 
the relationship should resemble dy- 
namics in our society in general. Some 
secretaries internalize the lower esteem 
in which theyre held and conse- 
quently don’t fight to upgrade and 
improve their status. However, the 
combined effect of the women’s move- 
ment and the push for human dignity 
will make a profound impact on the 
relationship in the near future. 

If other occupations cre seen as 
increasingly attractive alternatives to 
office work, how can we make office 
work attractive? Certainly not with the 
status quo. However some jobs are 
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defined, the fact remains that a lot of 
drudgery has to be done in an office, 
and attempts to say that it’s not im- 
portant or valued simply erode the 
position of those who have to do it 
instead of sharing it or thinking of 
creative ways to get it done. 

Department managers must stop 
using “the secretarial shortage” as an 
excuse to send inadequately trained 
secretaries (i.e. language) to the field; 
must stop saying “not job-related” to 
deny training; must not permit super- 
visors to arbitrarily refuse to “release” 
secretaries for training (all of which 
is certainly offset by the perennial 
plea by secretaries of lack of work 
and/or underutilization) ; and must 
stop discriminating between Foreign 
Service and Civil Service secretaries 
for Washington positions. 

Department managers must stop in- 
terviewing supervisors about secretar- 
ial needs without consultation with 
personnel affected. Because supervis- 
ors will not readily admit that secre- 
taries are underutilized, interviews 
with secretaries are in order. 

Also the suggestion that upgrading 
their positions through expanded roles 
or that eliminating all discrimination 
based on rank, sex, or race would 
bankrupt the Department is insulting 
nonsense! 

Supervisors can learn to treat sec- 
retaries, as well as all others, as adults. 
Nothing is as demeaning or as easily 
detected as being treated like a child 
or a mentally retarded individual. 
Secretaries can make decisions and 
can handle responsibility within the 
limits of their knowledge and author- 
ity. These limitations and responsibili- 
ties should be defined. 

If secretaries want to help them- 
selves and improve their status, they 
must stop being selfless and start be- 
ing selfish. But first they must believe 
that their cause is an important one. 
If they do not think highly of them- 
selves, how then can they expect co- 
workers to think differently? Being 
treated as a professional and a col- 
league is reciprocal. We may not 
change attitudes overnight, but we 
can change behavior now. If secre- 
taries want to be treated as profes- 
sionals, they must act like professionals 
and demand to be treated as such. 


The Working Team 


“The idea seems to be that if you can 
type and take dictation, you are a 
secretary—this is not true.” 


Tasks should be assigned on the 
basis of who can best perform them, 
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not on the basis of traditional job 
descriptions or functions. Secretaries 
belong in secretarial positions and 
true secretarial positions are not those 
where the interesting responsible work 
has been creamed off into separate 
categories with different titles. Super- 
visors who have had incompetent sec- 
retaries tend to believe that they are 
more common than they really are 
and must realize that if they make as- 
sumptions based on presumed charac- 
teristics, they will discriminate. Su- 
pervisors at all levels must be taught 
how to work effectively with secre- 
taries. (It is assumed that supervisors 
are already skilled executives and 
managers. ) 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Reiterate and enforce the Policy 
on Professional Status and Standards 
of Secretaries. 

2. Scrutinize all positions of a staff 
nature (staff aide, staff assistant, spe- 
cial assistant, administrative assistant) 
with a view to determine those to 
which secretaries may aspire, thereby 
providing an upward mobility ladder 
within the secretarial corps. 

3. Reflect an appropriate grade on 
position descriptions for secretaries 


who assume additional duties or ex- 
panded roles. 

4. Establish formal guidelines for 
office management (through open 
communications) for every office and 
every supervisor /secretary relationship. 

5. Dispense with all status sym- 
bols. Jobs that require clerk-typists 
should not be filled by secretaries 
(and vice versa). 

6. Consult secretaries regarding 
their availability for training, assign- 
ments, or TDY details. 

7. Establish FSI courses on “How 
to Work Effectively with a Secretary” ; 
attendance should be mandatory for 
all supervisors. 

8. Stop discrimination based on 
personnel category—Foreign Service 
vs. Civil Service. 

9. Stop discrimination based on 
rank and marital status in the areas of 
allowances and quarters. Devise meth- 
ods to assure that staff personnel re- 
ceive the same privileges as those on 
“Diplomatic Lists.” In most cases 
overseas missions can accomplish this 
within their own authority. In rare 
instances the Department may have 
to request legislation to insure this. 

10. All recommendations made in 
the “Future” section of this report 
should be considered as having equal 
value to the nine above. 


Is Research or Reading Necessary? 


Although 90 percent of employees 
who answered a recent Library ques- 
tionnaire think that research or read- 
ing is necessary in their jobs, only 50 
percent think that their Department 
or Agency encourages reading. 

Forty-six percent of the respond- 
ents use the Department’s Library at 
least once a month, but some employ- 
ees first learned about the Library 
from the questionnaire itself. 

Those are a few of the results from 
884 replies to a Library questionnaire 
that was distributed to a random sam- 
ple of 2,200 State, AID, and ACDA 
employees. 

The Library plans to use the results 
to improve its collection and its serv- 
ices to employees. 

More than 300 respondents also 
made suggestions for improving the 
Library. The more frequent ones— 
and the Library’s responses—follow : 

Clean up the stacks. In January the 
Library undertook a major program 
of systematic weeding and shifting in 
the stack areas. Because of its small 
staff, however, the program will take 
several years. 

Put up more and better signs. 
Signs have been put up in the Read- 


ing Room. Directional finders are 
planned for the stacks and should be 
installed by the end of the year. 

Publicize the Library. Posters have 
been put up around the State build- 
ing and annexes recently. The Li- 
brary also plans to issue Department 
Notices and to explore with FSI the 
possibility of including the Library as 
a regular part of the orientation for 
all employees. 

Make the Library more attractive 

and comfortable. As money allows, 
the Library will try to acquire more 
comfortable chairs and perhaps some 
plants. The staff does not plan to pipe 
in music, as some employees sug- 
gested, nor to change its policy of 
not allowing food in the reading 
room. 
Speed up interlibrary loan. The 
only way the Library can get mate- 
rials faster from other libraries is to 
arrange for a requestor to pick up the 
material at the other library. 

In replies to other questions, the 
Library found that the Economist is 
considered the best periodical by 103 
employees and Foreign Affairs by 73. 
Of 60 periodicals mentioned by re- 
spondents, the Library has 46. 





OBITUARIES 


Mervyn V. Pallister 


Mervyn V. Pallister, 64, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Mr. Pallister served as Regional Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration before 
joining the Department in June 1947. 
He later held assignments as Attaché 
at Ottawa, First Secretary and Con- 
sul at Karachi, Director of the Office 
of General Services, Director of the 
Office of Special Services, Special As- 
sistant to the Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, and Chief of the Admin- 
istrative Office. 

In 1957 Mr. Pallister was desig- 
nated Special Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Director of the Brussels Universal 
and International Exhibition (Brussels 
Fair). He later was Consul General at 
Curacao and, from 1959-60, he was on 
detail to the University of Pittsburgh 
for executive management studies. Mr. 
Pallister retired in May 1962. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Ellen R. 
Pallister, of the home address, 3521 
Indiana Rd., Okemos, Mich. 48864. 


Marion L. Martin 


Marion L. Martin, 47, who served 
as a Civil Service secretary in the Bu- 
reau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs before her recent retirement on 
a disability, died in George stand 
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ton University Hospital on January 8. 

Miss Martin worked as a secretary 
for several private firms in the Phila- 
delphia area before joining the De- 
partment in 1967. She was a secretary 
in EB’s Office of International Mon- 
etary Affairs and the Office of East- 
West Trade. She also attended George 
Washington University in the evenings. 

Miss Martin leaves her mother, Mrs. 
F. Kenrick Martin, of Middletown 
Rd., Box 84, Gradyville, Pa. 19039, 
and three sisters and three brothers. 


Lorane M. Schiff 


Lorane M. Schiff, 49, Staff Assist- 
ant in the Post Management Branch, 
EUR/EX, died at the National In- 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., on 
February 12. 

Miss Schiff joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff Corps in January, 1955. She 
held such assignments as Secretary in 
Rome, Secretarial Assistant in Kath- 
mandu, Administrative Assistant in 
Genoa, Administrative Secretary in 
Budapest, and Personnel Specialist in 
the Department. 

She leaves a cousin, Mrs. 
J. Cohn, of 5537 Holt Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif., and two aunts, Bebe 
Ragovin, of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Flor- 
ence Schlanger, of Los Angeles. 
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Paul D. Thompson 


The NEWSLETTER recently received 
word of the death of Paul D. Thomp- 
son, 86, a retired Foreign Service Staff 
Officer, in a rest home on April 24. 
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Mr. Thompson joined the Foreign 
Service in August 1917 as a clerk. He 
later held assignments as Vice Consul 
in Valencia, Tampico, Corunna, and 
Barcelona before resigning from the 
Service in 1922. He returned in 1925 
and served as Vice Consul at Cher- 
bourg, Tananarive, Paris, Lille, Paris 
again, Calais, Paris for the third time, 
Plymouth, St. Michael’s Hull, London, 
Dublin, Cork, Algiers and Montreal. 
an FSSO in 1946. 


Mr. Thompson lived at 525 South 
Grammercy Place, Los Angeles. He 
leaves a brother, Philip E. Thompson, 
of 93914 South Hobart Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 20006. 


Rosalind H.M. Allison 


Mrs. James E. (Rosalind H. Mor- 
gan) Allison, mother of Mrs. Stuart 
Rockwell, died in Chevy Chase, Md., 
on October 26. 

Mrs. Allison succumbed instantly 
to injuries suffered when struck by an 
automobile while crossing Connecti- 
cut Avenue with a friend, Mrs. Wins- 
low Van Devanter, who was also 
killed. 

Mrs. Allison, who visited Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Rockwell at their posts 
in Rabat and Tehran, and in Wash- 
ington, was well known to their friends 
in the Foreign Service. 

In addition to Mrs. Rockwell she 
leaves another daughter, Mrs. Roland 
S. Homet, Jr., of Washington, D.C., 
and a son, Dudley Digges Morgan, Jr., 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 11 grand- 
children. 
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PANAMA—Ambassador William J. Jorden, center, recently presented certificates to Embassy staff members. Shown, left to right, 
are Edwin Ledbetter, who received a 25-year Length of Service award; John B. Sinclair, USIS, who received a Retirement Certif- 
icate; Hoodmy Samudio, USIS, 20 years; Norman Allen, USIS, 35 years; Ida Tarte, Retirement; Carmen Fabrega, 30 years; Nivea 
Ribera, Meritorious Step Increase; Maritza Tunon, 10 years; Ramon Cerezo, 10 years; Roberto Gordon, 30 years; George 
Yauchuczek, 20 years; Sgt. Cotton A. Sweetiand, Certificate of Recognition. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


"S" Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer traveled to the Middle East 
and Europe, February 9-19. Mrs. Kis- 
singer accompanied her husband, as 
did Parker Borg, David Gompert, 
Christine Vick and Donna Carlucci 
from the Secretary’s personal staff. 

Also on the trip were Under Sec- 
retary for Political Affairs Joseph J. 
Sisco; Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker; Ambassador Robert Ander- 
son, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Press Relations; Paul Barbian, 
Peter Reams, Alan McKee, Janet 
Buechel, Karla Gebert, Carolee Heile- 
man, Gahl Hodges and Julia Jacob- 
son of the Secretariat Staff (S/S-S) ; 
and James Moran of the Executive 
Office (S/S-EX). 

Eva Henderson has joined the staff 
of the Deputy Secretary of State (D). 

Morton Holbrook is the new Staff 
Assistant to the Under Secretary for 
Security Assistance (T). 

Ambassador L. Dean Brown, de- 
parting Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management, was presented with a 
certificate of appreciation for his con- 
tributions toward fulfilling the Depart- 
ment’s equal employment opportunity 
obligations. 

Ambassador Lewis Hoffacker, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary and Co- 
ordinator for Combating Terrorism 
(S/CCT), spoke before the Washing- 
ton chapter of the American Society 
of Industrial Security on February 13. 
He presented papers on international 
terrorism at seminars conducted at 
International Criminal Police Organ- 
ization (INTERPOL) headquarters 
in Paris, February 3-5, and at the na- 
tional conference of the International 
Studies Association in Washington on 
February 20. He also contributed to 
a BBC television documentary which 
is expected to be shown in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere beginning in 
May. 

Jeffrey Browne, S/CCT, spoke at 
the Naval Amphibious Warfare 
School, Coronado, San Diego, Calif., 
January 26. 

Elinor Green of USIA has been de- 
tailed to the Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs (S/R) as Special 
Assistant and Public Affairs Adviser to 
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WILDLIFE PROTECTION AWARD—Frank L. Kellogg, right, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Refugee and Migration Affairs and also President of World Wildlife Fund 
(U.S.), looks on as Vice President Nelson A. Rockefeller presents the World Wildlife 
Fund $50,000 J. Paul Getty Wildlife Conservation Prize to Felipe Benavides of Peru. 
Mr. Benavides is credited with influencing establishment of a number of Latin Amer- 
ican wildlife preserves and enactment of laws protecting endangered species, notably 


the Andean vicuna. 


Frank L. Kellogg, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary. 

On February 18, Mr. Kellogg, 
Louis Wiesner, Director of the Office 
of Refugee and Migration Affairs 
(ORM); Chris Pappas, Deputy Di- 
rector of Programs; Paul Kelly, Ex- 
ecutive Officer; and Ms. Green met 
in New York with the Committee on 
Migration and Refugee Affairs of the 
American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service. 

William H. Luers, Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department 
(S/S), spoke before the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute’s Eastern Europe and 
USSR area seminar February 4 on the 
subject, “How Russia is Ruled—Gov- 
ernment and Politics in the USSR.” 
Mr. Luers also attended a conference 
on Venezuela at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, January 27 
and 28. 

Maurice Tanner is a new Opera- 
tions Officer in the Operations Cen- 


ter (S/S-O). Mr. Tanner was for- 
merly with INR. 

Samuel M. Pinckney, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity (M/EEQO), and 
Georgiana M. Prince, Federal Wom- 
en’s Program Coordinator, attended 
the Civil Service Commission’s meet- 
ing of Spanish-Speaking Program Co- 
ordinators. 

Margaret D. Anderson, Alternate 
Federal Women’s Program Coordina- 
tor, M/EEO, participated in an inter- 
agency Women’s Program seminar 
sponsored by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Robert Flaten, formerly with S/IG, 
is the new Congressional Relations Of- 
ficer in the office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional Relations 
(H). 

On February 10 and 11, J. Peter 
Bernhardt and Daniel Zellmer of the 
Office of the Law of the Sea Negoti- 
ations (D/LOS) attended a Research 
and Analysis for National Needs Sem- 
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inar at the Marriott Motel, Dulles Air- 
port, sponsored by the Center for 
Naval Analysis. The Seminar topics 
included the marine policy of the 
United States. 

Pamela Smith, Work/Study Intern, 
D/LOS, attended a regional meeting 
in Boston of the American Society of 
International Law on February | and 
2. The topic under discussion there 
was the Third United Nations Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea. 

On January 20, Myron H. Nord- 
quist, D/LOS, accepted an invitation 
of the Town Hall of California and 
the Marine Technology Society to re- 
view the principal issues in the law of 
the sea negotiations before an audi- 
ence in Los Angeles. Mr. Nordquist 
also gave the keynote address entitled 
“Current Status on the Law of the 
Sea Negotiations,” at the Naval War 
College, Newport, Rhode Island, on 
January 31. 


Administration 


Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC). 
and Roy E. Hylaman, Regional 
Communications Officer in Manila, 
inspected communications facilities at 
a number of EA posts. 

At an awards ceremony held re- 
cently, Mr. Naeher presented a Meri- 
torious Honor Award to Jerold W. 
Jacaruso, Chief of the Networks 
Staff. Graham R. Lobb, A/OC-N, 
and Carl E. McLain, OC/PE, were 
presented with 30-year Length of 
Service Awards. 

New employees reporting for duty 
in OC were Norman E. Weber and 
Melvin Bladen, Communications Con- 
trol Technicians, OC/T, and Robert 
K. Novak, Cryptographic Technician, 
OC/PE. 

John J. McMillan, Communica- 
tions Specialist from Caracas, trans- 
ferred to OC/S. Lloyd E. Rollins, 
also a Communications Specialist, 
transferred to OC/PE from Lima. 

Virginia M. Fitzpatrick, OC/EX 
Budget Officer, and John H. Swaf- 
ford, Communications Specialist in 
OC/PE, retired with 25 and 23 years 
of service, respectively. 

Eleven communications employees 
attended the February class of the 
Foreign Service Institute’s Super- 
visory Studies Seminar, held at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. They 
are Walter T. Johnson, Helen R. Wil- 
liams and Roy M. Williams of 
OC/T; Dorris P. Cessac, Bernard A. 
Grimes and Harry P. Miles of OC/P; 
Gary C. Pritchard, OC/S; Rodney 


HONORED—Victor H. Dikeos, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Security, right, 
presents a 30-year Length of Service 
Award to Burley Fuselier. 


A. Mason, $/S—O; Elizabeth M. Jung, 
EA/EX; Donna C. McClelland, CA/ 
FS/A; and Roy S. Baugh, assigned to 
Abu Dhabi. 

Joseph F. Acquavella, Communi- 
cations and Records Officer assigned 
to Peking, completed a four-week 
course in the maintenance of the 
electronic PABX at the manufac- 
turer’s training center in Des Plaines, 
Iihnois. 

Marvin A. Konopik, also a Com- 
munications and Records Officer as- 
signed to Peking, completed a three- 
week course in the maintenance of the 
XEROX-—4000 Copiers at the manu- 
facturer’s training center near Lees- 
burg, Virginia. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers Frank B. Baldwin, Jr., William 
E. Bischoff, Guy L. Blount, Hal R. 
Hutson and Wendell C. Payne com- 
pleted a one-week course in circuit 
board repair at the National Crypto- 
logic School, Fort Meade, Maryland. 

Edward V. Hickey was appointed 
Security Officer and assigned to the 
immediate office of the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Security (SY). 
Other newly appointed Security Of- 
ficers include Philip Cassidy, assigned 
to the New York Field Office, and 
Andra Patterson, assigned to the Se- 
curity Policy Planning Staff. 

Additional personnel changes in 
SY are as follows: Raymond P. 
Duffy, FADRC, joined SY/EX on 
January 20 replacing John T. Noonan 
who retired December 31; Donald 
Drissel, Security Officer, SY/E, trans- 
ferred to New Delhi as Regional Se- 
curity Officer; Charles J. Weiss, Tech- 
nical Security Officer, assigned to 
SY/T following his return from 
Frankfurt. 

Also, Glenn Rankin, Security Of- 


ficer, SY/I/WFO, reassigned to 
SY/E; Terence J. Shea, Chief, SY/E, 
transferred to A as Special Assistant; 
John E. Matson, Resident Agent, 
Omaha, and Albert F. Padley, As- 
sistant Special Agent in Charge, Los 
Angeles Field Office, retired Decem- 
ber 31; and Steven Schenck assumed 
the duties of Resident Agent in De- 
troit replacing James K. Moore who 
transferred to SY/I Headquarters as 
Chief of the Passport and Visa 
Branch. 

James J. Sweeney, SY/E, attended 
a course at FSI, January 13-17, en- 
titled, “Radical Ideologies and Polit- 
ical Systems.” 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented to these employees of the 
Publishing and Reproduction Division 
(PBR) on January 30: 

Collie Halbert, 30 years; Bea Reid, 
25 years; Barbara King, 20 years; 
Roberta Kearns, 25 years; James 
Smith, 30 years; Dorothy Cohen, 30 
years; and Joseph Floyd, 10 years. 

At the same time, Otto Branic of 
the Distribution Branch and Collie 
Halbert of the Editorial Branch re- 
ceived awards for Outstanding Per- 
formance. 

Shirley Noaks, formerly of the Na- 
tional Retired (NTR) Pharmacy, 
joined PBR on February 18. She is 
working in the Correspondence Sec- 
tion. 

Lewis P. Gladue began work in 
PBR’s Plant on February 18. He was 
formerly with the Pinkerton Security 
Service. 

Manabu (Bill) Fukuda, Japanese 
Interpreter with the Language Serv- 
ices Division (OPR/LS), was the sole 
interpreter for a two-day U.S.-Japan 
medical meeting in Honolulu in early 
February. 

Consular negotiations with the 
German Democratic Republic were 
held in the Department in mid-Feb- 
ruary, assisted by OPR/LS interpret- 
ers Gisela Marcuse and Harry Obst. 

OPR/LS Russian specialist Galina 
Tunik was the U.S. interpreter for 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty negotia- 
tions in Moscow in February. 

Activities of other Russian-language 
personnel of OPR/LS included those 
of Alexis Obolensky and Dimitry 
Zarechnak, fisheries talks, Washing- 
ton; Loralyn Andersen, cancer con- 
ference, Washington; Peter Afana- 
senko, U.S.-U.S.S.R. space flight 
preparations in Houston; and Dimitri 
Arensburger, Lawrence Burrell, Wil- 
liam Krimer and Cyril Muromcew, 
SALT, Geneva. 
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African Affairs 


Ambassador Donald B. Easum, 
then Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs, spoke on U.S. policy toward 
Africa with faculty and Africanist 
students at MIT, Harvard and Boston 
University. Ambassador Easum spoke 
on U.S. policy toward Sub-Sahara 
Africa at the Industrial War College 
February 3. 

A Task Force to deal with the sit- 
uation in Ethiopia was established in 
the Operations Center on February 3. 
The Task Force is under the direction 
of Edward W. Mulcahy, Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for African Affairs. 
The Deputy Director is Wendell B. 
Coote and the Alternate Deputy Di- 
rector is Robert S. Barrett. 

James K. Bishop, Alternate Direc- 
tor, West African Affairs (AF/W), 
visited 12 West African countries, Jan- 
uary 7 to February 4, with consulta- 
tions in Paris and London. 

Roger A. McGuire, Ghana, Guinea- 
Bissau country officer, visited Ghana, 
Guinea-Bissau and the Cape Verde 
Islands, January 31 to February 23, 
and held consultations in Lisbon and 
Dakar. 

David P. Rehfuss, country officer 
for The Gambia, Senegal and Mali, 
served on temporary duty for a month 
in Conakry and then made orientation 
visits to his countries of responsibility. 
Mr. Rehfuss departed January 16 and 
expected to conclude his trip on 
March 6. 

Howard K. Walker, Country Officer 
for Nigeria, AF /W, had consultations 
in Lagos, Ibadan, Kaduna, Kano and 
London and inspected oil exploration 
and drilling operations in eastern Ni- 
geria in January. 

Michael A. Samuels, Ambassador 
to Sierra Leone, recently completed 
business consultations with a number 
of U.S. companies under the auspices 
of the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding. The meetings 
took place in New York January 22 
and 23. 

Ambassadors who were recently in 
the Department on consultation in- 
cluded Robert S. Smith, Ivory Coast; 
Melvin L. Manfull, Liberia; John E. 
Reinhardt, Nigeria; and W. Beverly 
Carter, Tanzania. 

Walter L. Cutler, Director for Cen- 
tral African Affairs, made an orienta- 
tion tour of Cameroon, Central Afri- 
can Republic, Gabon and Zaire in 
February. 

William P. Pope has departed to 
begin a two-year assignment as Inter- 
national Relations Officer at Gabo- 
rone. 
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AF VETERAN RETIRES—Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs Charles A. 
James, right, presents a farewell gift with his congratulations to Richard J. Peltier 
who retired January 31. He had served with AF Public Affairs since 1963. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The SALT Standing Consultative 
Commission (SCC) completed its 
fifth session in Geneva on February 
13. ACDA personnel returning to 
Washington were U.S. Commissioner 
S. N. Graybeal, Special Assistant for 
SALT; Lt. Col. Frank DeSimone, 
NWT; Barbara J. Givens, D/SALT; 
and Katherine M. Glazer, IR. 

The SCC will reconvene in Geneva 
for its next session in mid-March. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union are resuming their discussions 
to explore possible measures for over- 
coming the dangers of the use of en- 
vironmental modification techniques 
for military purposes. The discussions 
were scheduled to be held in Wash- 
ington beginning on February 24. The 
first round of discussions took place 
in Moscow, November 1-5, 1974. The 
discussions are pursuant to the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Joint Statement on this mat- 
ter which was signed at the last Mos- 
cow Summit meeting on July 3, 1974. 

The U.S. Delegation to the talks, is 
headed by ACDA Assistant Director 
Thomas D. Davies. The Soviet dele- 
gation is headed by Academician 
Yevgeniy Federov. 

The Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament (CCD) reconvened 


in Geneva on March 4. Heading the 
U.S. delegation is Ambassador Joseph 
Martin, Jr. Also attending from 
ACDA are Donald Black, IR; Ken- 
neth Rogers, IR; Robert Drexler, a 
member of the U.S. Mission in 
Geneva; and Jeanne Winnick, D. 

The nuclear Test Ban Technical 
Talks between the U.S. and Soviet 
governments have resumed in Mos- 
cow. The ACDA representative on 
the delegation is Dr. Robert Buch- 
heim, Deputy Assistant Director of 
NWT. Also serving with the delega- 
tion is Barbara Tewey of MEA. 

The General Advisory Committee 
on Arms Control and Disarmament 
(GAC) held its first meeting of 1975 
on February 13 and 14 in the 7th 
floor Principals’ Conference Room. At 
the meeting, members of GAC re- 
ceived classified briefings and held 
classified discussions concerning con- 
tinuing international regulations and 
other arms control issues. 

Thomas J. Hirschfeld, Chief of the 
Regional Division of IR, has been 
selected to attend the Senior Seminar 
in Foreign Policy in the class com- 
mencing in September 1975. The ten- 
month Senior Seminar is the Govern- 
ment’s foremost executive develop- 
ment program in foreign affairs and 
Mr. Hirschfeld is the first permanent 
employee of ACDA selected to at- 
tend. 

David J. Linebaugh, a senior For- 
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eign Service Officer with over 33 
years of service, including five and a 
half years with ACDA as a division 
chief, deputy bureau director and 
Special Assistant to the Director for 
MBFR, retired from the Foreign 
Service effective January 31. He is 
being named an Agency consultant 
and will be advising IR and the Di- 
rector on MBFR and other matters 
during the coming months. 

Philip R. Mayhew, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer who has been on detail to 
ACDA as a Foreign Affairs Officer in 
IR/CU for the past two and a half 
years, is leaving the Agency for a new 
assignment on the Korean desk in 
the State Department. 

Paul K. Davis has joined ACDA as 
a Physical Science Officer in NWT/ 
SA. He received his B.S. from the 
University of Michigan and Ph.D. in 
Chemical Physics from MIT. In the 
past he has performed research and 
systems analysis for the Institute for 
Defense Analysis in Virginia. 


Director General's Office 


Dolores Biersbach has been as- 
signed to the Employment Division as 
a Recruiter in the Staff Support Re- 
cruitment Branch. 

Doris Lawhon and Edward Simms 
have been detailed to the Employ- 
ment Division to assist with recruit- 
ment operations for Support Staff per- 
sonnel. 


FSO’s Myles L. Greene, Borrie I. 
Hyman and Archie S. Lang have been 
appointed Deputy Examiners with the 
Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service (REM/BEX) to participate 
in the current oral examining cycle 
for candidates who passed the 1974 
FSO/FSIO written examination. 

Barbara Harper of REM/BEX has 
successfully completed an FSI course 
of instruction in shorthand. 

Dr. Frank Johnson, Coordinator of 
the Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Programs, Medical Services (DG/ 
MED), recently attended the annual 
conference of the Association for the 
Advancement of International Edu- 
cation in Dallas, Texas. Dr. Johnson 
served as “Expert” in charge of the 
“Re-Entry for Students” session of 
the conference. 

Luana Kiandoli, Medical Technolo- 
gist, DG/MED, recently had an arti- 
cle on Filariasis published by the 
American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists. 

Dr. F. Benedick Lanahan, Director 
of Health Room Services, DG/MED, 
attended the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s course on Counselling Employ- 
ees with Problems. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
discussed Viet-Nam with members of 


the Washington Institute of Foreign 
Affairs on February 11. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Gleysteen, Jr., addressed partici- 
cipants of the Foreign Affairs Exec- 
utive Seminar on “American Rela- 
tions with East Asia” on January 23. 
On February 6, Mr. Gleysteen spoke 
in Honolulu to American and Asian 
authorities and policy makers con- 
cerned with the Pacific, East and 
Southeast Asia on “The Emerging 
Era of the Pacific.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller discussed Viet-Nam aid 
with Martin Agronsky on WETA-TV 
Channel 26 “Evening Edition” on 
February 5. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond spoke on “Current Eco- 
nomic Policy Issues Facing Washing- 
ton Decision Makers” at the Eco- 
nomic/Commercial Officers Confer- 
ence in Tokyo, January 20-22. Mr. 
Edmond also attended the Economic 
and Commercial Conference in Tai- 
pei, January 27-29. 

Entering on duty in EA were Ben- 
jamin A. Fleck, replacing the retired 
David C. Cuthell as Director for Phil- 
ippine Affairs; Morton S. Smith, as 
the Bureau’s new Public Affairs Ad- 
visor; and Philip R. Mayhew, replac- 
ing Howard F. Newsom, now retired, 
as Deputy Director for Korean Af- 
fairs. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau included Walter V. Hall, Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission at Suva, on con- 


BUREAU CEREMONY—Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs Philip C. Habib presented awards to a number of 
personnel at a recent ceremony in his office. Pictured on that occasion are, from left to right, Roger N. Benson, Victor L. Tom- 
seth, Mary Vance Trent, Jere Broth-Kahn, Andrew F. Antippas, Peter G. Smith, Ambassador Habib, Lynette G. Richardson, 
Arthur R. Dornheim, William D. Hall, David G. Brown, Edward C. Ingraham and Robert H. Miller. 
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sultation and home leave round trip; 
Joseph F. Acquavella, prior to report- 
ing to his Communications and Rec- 
ords assignment in Peking; Charles 
G. Williams, going as General Serv- 
ices Officer to Phnom Penh; Eddie 
W. Schodt, retiring as Economic/ 
Commercial Counselor at Bangkok. 

Also, Patsy Donegan, going to Ran- 
goon as Counselor for Administra- 
tion; Gary M. Kirk, newly assigned 
as Communications and Records As- 
sistant, Phnom Penh; Nurse Sharlotte 
Coller, transferring from Vientiane 
to Brasilia; Procurement and Sup- 
ply Officer William E. Ball, going 
from Calcutta to Saigon; and Robert 
A. Jackson, Counselor for Administra- 
tion at Rangoon, on home leave round 
trip. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. En- 
ders chaired the U.S. Delegation to 
the International Energy Agency 
(IEA) Governing Board meeting in 
Paris, February 5-7. He then traveled 
to London for a grain exporters meet- 
ing on February 8, followed by an ad 
hoc meeting on grain reserves Febru- 
ary 10 and 11. 

Upon his return to Washington, 
Mr. Enders testified on the IEA be- 
fore the Senate Interior Committee, 
February 13. The following day he 
appeared before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Multinational Corporations 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, testifying on the $25 billion 
financial solidarity fund. On February 
17, he testified on the President’s en- 
ergy program before the House Sub- 
committee on Energy and Power. He 
appeared before the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee on February 18 to 
testify on Public Law 480. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Joel W. 
Biller, Commercial Affairs and Busi- 
ness Activities was in Tehran Febru- 
ary 9 and 10 to attend the first session 
of the Committee on Economics and 
Finance of the U.S.-Iran Joint Coop- 
eration Commission. 

Nicholas Lakas, Director of the Of- 
fice of Commercial Affairs, addressed 
The Council of International Plan- 
ning, Brookings Institution, on the 
State Department’s role in Export Ex- 
pansion. Mr. Lakas was State’s Chair- 
man of the EA area Economic/Com- 
mercial Conferences in Tokyo, Janu- 
ary 20-22, and Taipei, January 27-29. 

Mr. Lakas also reviewed the man- 
agement of the commercial program 
by the Hong Kong Consulate Gen- 
eral, January 23 and 24; visited Em- 
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BRASILIA—Timothy Towell, Principal Of- 
ficer in Porto Alegre, Brazil, center, is 
presented the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Award for his work in promoting 
U.S. exports. Looking on is Richard E. 
Johnson, DCM, Brasilia. 


bassy Seoul, January 30 and 31; par- 
ticipated in the Tokyo U.S. Trade 
Center rededication ceremony, Febru- 
ary 3; and conferred with the Com- 
merce Department Honolulu District 
Office, February 4. 

Stephen W. Bosworth, Director of 
the Office of Fuels and Energy, at- 
tended meetings of the IEA Govern- 
ing Board in Paris, January 21-24 and 
February 5-7. He chaired a meeting 
of the IEA Standing Group on Long 
Term Cooperation on February 18 in 
Paris. Mr. Bosworth also participated 
in a briefing for 400 foreign corre- 
spondents in the Department on Jan- 
uary 27. 

Lawrence R. Raicht, Mr. Bos- 
worth’s Deputy, chaired the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the IEA Standing Group on 
Producer/Consumer Relations in Paris 
January 14-16. Mr. Raicht also spoke 
at an Emory University seminar in 
Atlanta on February 13 and partici- 
pated in an Executive-Diplomat Sem- 
inar on February 19 in the Depart- 
ment. 

Richard Martin of Fuels and En- 
ergy chaired the U.S. Delegation to 
the IEA meeting of the Standing 
Group on emergency questions in 
Paris, January 29 to February 1. Mr. 
Martin also gave a briefing on energy 
issues before a group organized by 
Representative Donald W. Riegle, 
Jr., (D-Mich.). 

Also in Paris attending various IEA 
meetings were the following officers 
from Fuels and Energy: 

William Whitman, January 15-16 
and February 2-4, Standing Group on 
Oil Markets; Paul Taylor, January 23 
and 24, January 30 and 31, and Feb- 
ruary 18 and 19, Standing Group on 
Long Term Cooperation; and Marion 
Creekmore, February 17 and 18, 


meeting on Producer/Consumer Re- 
lations, and Group on Long-Term 
Cooperation, February 19 and 20. 

On January 14, Wilson Riley, Fuels 
and Energy, chaired the U.S. Dele- 
gation to an IEA Working Party on 
data allocation in The Hague. Mr. 
Riley also spoke on energy to a Naval 
Aviation Industry study team at the 
Department of Defense. 

Richard K. Bank, Director, Office 
of Maritime Affairs, conducted ship- 
ping discussions with Danish Govern- 
ment officials in Copenhagen on Jan- 
uary 20 and 21. The talks dealt with 
shipping developments in U.S. foreign 
trade and progress in various multi- 
lateral fora. 

On January 22 and 23, Mr. Bank 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
OECD Maritime Transport Commit- 
tee Meeting in Paris wherein world 
shipping and shipbuilding were con- 
sidered in light of recent economic 
trends. He also represented the United 
States at the meeting of the Commit- 
tee’s Ad Hoc Working Group on 
Flags of Convenience, held on Jan- 
uary 24. 

Mr. Bank participated in bilateral 
shipping talks with British Govern- 
ment representatives in Hamilton, 
Bermuda, February 12-14. During 
the following week, he was a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the Ad Hoc 
Working Group on the Revision of 
the IMCO (Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization) 
Convention in London. The changes 
adopted by the Working Group re- 
garding Committee structure, internal 
terms of reference, and a change in 
the Organization’s name will be con- 
sidered by the IMCO Assembly sched- 
uled to meet this fall. 

Personnel who have recently joined 
the Bureau include: William Wein- 
garten, Mary Lou Lark, and Leon 
Weintraub, International Resources 
and Food Policy; Richard T. Heffern 
and Linda Lee Bainbridge, Interna- 
tional Trade Policy; Jay R. Gra- 
hame, Barbara Ann Tinsley, and Ed- 
ward McKeon, Commercial Affairs 
and Business Activities; and Francis 
H. Thomas, International Finance 
and Development. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., attended the Conference on 
German-American Cultural Relations 
at Harrison House on Long Island, 
N.Y., January 16-18. The Conferees 
reached broad general understanding 
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PARIS—“The World of Franklin and Jefferson,’’ a major exhibition of the American Revolution Bicentennial Administration, 
opened here on January 10. Following its premiere showing in Paris, the exhibit will be on view in Warsaw and London in 


late 1975 and in the United States early in 1976. The ARBA is presenting the exhibition in cooperation with the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art in New York through a grant from the IBM Corporation. Shown at the opening are, left to right, John 
Richardson, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs; James Keogh, Director, U.S. Information Agency; 


Mrs. Hale Boggs, Representative from Louisiana; Jay W. Gildner, 


and Ted M.G. Tanen, Cultural Affairs Officer, American Embassy, Paris. 


about areas for future discussion be- 
tween the two countries. 

On January 21 and 22 Mr. Rich- 
ardson addressed the Detroit, Mich., 
Committee on Foreign Relations on 
“Transnational Communications— 
Why Bother?” He also visited the 
headquarters of Youth for Under- 
standing in Ann Arbor while in Mich- 
igan. This organization cooperates 
with the Department in the adminis- 
tration of its high school exchange pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Richardson attended a confer- 
ence at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, January 28, on U'S.- 
Venezuela relations. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock represented CU on Feb- 
ruary 10 at a meeting of the U.S.-Iran 
Committee on Science, Technology 
and Education of the Joint U.S.-Iran 
Commission. John Wheelock, Carl 
Bartz, Jr., and Bernard Rotklein of the 
Office of Near East and South Asian 
Affairs (CU/NEA) also attended. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lee T. 


Stull met with Embassy officials in Tel 
Aviv while en route to a conference 
in New Delhi, February 3-5, of the 
Indo-American Joint Subcommittee 
for Education and Culture. 

On January 27 Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Alan A. Reich co-hosted 
with the American Foundation for the 
Overseas Blind a luncheon honoring 
the blind Norwegian skier, Erling Stor- 
dahl. Invitees included Ambassador 
Soren Christian Sommerfelt and other 
Norwegian Embassy staff members, 
representatives of government agencies 
for the handicapped, and leaders of 
American organizations for the blind. 
Mr. Stordahl left a few days later to 
conduct therapeutic clinics in Colo- 
rado for blind skiers. 

On January 30, Mr. Reich attended 
an all-day conference in the Depart- 
ment of the American Society of 
Travel Agents. The conference dealt 
with the subject of “Traveler as Com- 
municator—Travel Agent as Coun- 
selor.” Robert E. McCarthy, Special 
Assistant to the Director, Office of 


Assistant Director (West Europe), U.S. Information Agency; 


Private Cooperation (CU/CP), also 
participated in the Conference. 


Mr. Reich was a member of a Gov- 
ernment panel at a State Days Con- 
ference on the subject of tourism, held 
at the Commerce Department, Febru- 
ary 4. 

On February 19, Mr. Reich ad- 
dressed Rotary International at Bear 
Mountain, New York, on the subject 
of “Bicentennial Challenge—Strength- 
ening International Mutual Under- 
standing.” 


The U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Education and Cultural 
Affairs met at the Department on Jan- 
uary 21. The item on the agenda was 
consideration of the U.S. role in the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNES- 
CO). The discussion was led by Fred 
Galanto of the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs and Rose- 
mary Ginn, President of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, and 
resulted in a Resolution which will be 
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sent to the President and appropriate 
Congressmen. 

Claudia E. Anyaso left the Office 
of Policy and Plans (CU/OPP) on 
February 7 after four years to replace 
Joseph Bertot as Program Officer for 
Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia and Egypt, 
CU/NEA. Mr. Bertot has been as- 
signed to Dutch language training. 

Dr. Glen Fisher, CU/OPP, repre- 
sented CU at the Third Annual Ship- 
board Conference on International 
Education, held January 31 to Febru- 
ary 2 at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. The 
Conference this year was on “Intercul- 
tural Imperatives in Education,” and 
was sponsored by several higher edu- 
cation associations. 

Jane Alden, CU/OPP, was in Cairo, 
January 6-17, where she developed a 
proposal to implement the decision of 
the Joint Working Group on Educa- 
tional and Cultural Programs to assist 
Ain Shams University to improve its 
English language teacher training. The 
Ambassador has agreed to the project 
submitted by Mrs. Alden and will seek 
Egyptian concurrence. The project is 
expected to begin in October 1975 
with the arrival of a U.S. faculty team 
to work at Ain Shams. 

Three staff members of the Office of 
East Asian and Pacific Programs (CU 
/EA) were in New York City in re- 
cent weeks for consultations and visits 
related to area programs and activi- 
ties. Office Director David Hitchcock 
conferred with officials of the Institute 
for International Education and vis- 
ited Columbia University. 

Albert Ball, Chief, North Asian 
programs, met with television execu- 
tives just back from the now-annual 
CULCON television festival, held this 
year in Japan. 

John F. McDonald, outgoing Japan 
program officer, visited the Japan So- 
ciety for a meeting of the museum 
subcommittee of CULCON. Under 
discussion was an exhibit of American 
art, going to Japan as part of the Bi- 
centennial celebration, and a prospec- 
tive exhibit of American arts and 
crafts, also slated for Japan. 

Two staff changes have taken place 
in CU/EA. Denise Gross has joined 
the office, coming from the Office of 
African Programs (CU/AF). She re- 
placed Mary Lou Lark, who trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs. Nyda Novodvorsky is 
the new staff assistant with the Office 
of Peoples Republic of China Affairs. 
She replaced Yvonne Parker, recently 
transferred to the Systems, Manage- 
ment and Statistics Staff. 

CU/AF Office Director Marshall 
Berg met on January 23 with Dr. Carl 
Keith Eicher and Dr. Arthur Lewis 
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of the Overseas Liaison Committee of 
the American Council on Education 
for an initial review of OLC’s CU- 
sponsored study of the administration 
of the Fulbright professor program in 
Africa. 

On February 7 James O. Westmore- 
land, chief of CU/AF’s division of 
East, Central, and Southern African 
programs, chaired a Department de- 
briefing of an integrated six-man 
group of South African student lead- 
ers who had completed a CU-sup- 
ported 30-day visit of the United 
States under the auspices of the 
United States Youth Council. 

Jean A. Johnson, formerly of PER/ 
MGT/PS, joined the staff of CU/AF 
on February 18 in replacement of De- 
nise Gross. 

During the week of January 6, 
James E. Briggs, Director of CU’s Of- 
fice of International Visitor Programs 
(CU/IVP), visited the Department’s 
Reception Center in San Francisco 
and the National Council for Com- 
munity Services to International Vis- 
itors (COSERV) organizations in that 
city, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver and Sioux City. 

On January 14, Constance Stuart, 
Deputy Director, CU/IVP, attended 
a seminar sponsored by the Delaware 
Council for International Visitors 
(DELCIV) on “The Role of Personal 
Diplomacy in an _ Interdependent 
World.” Mrs. Stuart spoke briefly at a 
dinner which followed the seminar. 

Pauline Hopper, Chief of the Pro- 
gram Resources division of CU/IVP, 
attended the January 21 COSERV- 
sponsored workshop for New York pro- 
gram officers and assistants, and the 
January 20 meeting of COSERV’s 
Program Committee. While in New 
York Mrs. Hopper also met with offi- 
cers of the International Center and 
the New York City Bicentennial Cor- 
poration. 

Sean M. Holly, Program Officer, 
Office of Western European Programs 
(CU/WE), completed the  three- 
week Foreign Affairs Executive Semi- 
nar at FSI. 

Paul E. Storing, Program Officer, 
CU/WE, attended the American En- 
terprise Institute’s conference on “Re- 
cent Political Trends in Scandinavia” 
on February 10 and 11. Sven Groen- 
nings, CU/OPP, served as a panelist 
at the conference. 

On January 21, Mr. Storing spoke 
on CU operations to a group of stu- 
dents at the Colgate-Washington Sem- 
inar. 

E. Lee Fairley, Assistant Direc- 
tor, CU/PC, retired on January 31, 
after more than 33 years of service. 
Mr. Fairley, however, will continue 


working for PC under a temporary 
appointment. 

Herbert M. Meyers, also an Assist- 
ant Director of CU/PC, visited New 
York City on February 3 to meet with 
executives of the Conference Board. 

Terrence Catherman, Public Affairs 
Officer in Belgrade, consulted with the 
Office of Eastern European Programs 
on a visit to Washington in January. 

Eric Weaver has joined the Office 
of Inter-American Programs (CU/ 
ARA) replacing Fred Henneke as Pro- 
gram Officer for the Caribbean coun- 
tries. 

Dwight Mason, Deputy Director, 
CU/ARA, served on USIA Selection 
Panels in February. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. Hart- 
man participated on January 22 and 
23 in the San Diego Regional Foreign 
Policy Conference sponsored by the 
Department and the World Affairs 
Council of San Diego. Mr. Hartman 
addressed the group of civic leaders, 
educators and businessmen there on 
the subject of “Energy and the Inter- 
national Economic Outlook.” Fol- 
lowing his San Diego appearance, 
Mr. Hartman traveled to Los An- 
geles where he addressed a dinner 
meeting of the Committee of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
G. Lowenstein has been designated 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs, replacing Wells 
Stabler who has been appointed Am- 


_ bassador to Spain. Ambassador Stabler 


has already departed for post. 

L. Bruce Laingen, formerly Act- 
ing Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs (NEA), assumed his new duties 
as a Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs on February 10. 

Richard D. Vine, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Canadian Affairs, 
chaired U.S. delegations in consulta- 
tions with Canadian officials in Wash- 
ington, January 16 and 17, on the 
Garrison Diversion Unit issue and 
on environmental protection of the 
Pacific Coast from oil tanker pollu- 
tion. 

Ambassador Mark Evans Austad 
was in the Department on consulta- 
tions during the month of February 
prior to departure for Helsinki in 
March. 

Frederick Irving, Ambassador to 
Iceland, was in the Department for 
consultations during the week of Feb- 
ruary 18-25. Ambassador Irving was 
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the guest speaker at the Executives’ 
Night Dinner of the D.C. Chapter of 
the National Secretaries Association 
on February 18. 

Richard F. Pedersen, Ambassador 
to Hungary, was in the Department 
on consultation, February 3-18. 

Ambassador Elliot L. Richardson 
commenced his consultations in the 
Department in February preparatory 
to his departure for London. this 
month. 

Richard E. Benedick, assigned to 
Athens as Counselor for Economic/ 
Commercial Affairs, had two days of 
consultations in New York, February 
6 and 7, under the auspices of the 
Business Council for International 
Understanding. While en route to 
take up his new duties in Athens, Mr. 
Benedick, who was Director of the 
Office of Development Finance in 
EB, headed the U.S. Delegation and 
chaired the industrial nations’ caucus 
at an UNCTAD meeting on less de- 
veloped countries’ indebtedness prob- 
lems in Geneva, February 24 to March 
7. 

Charles D. Mierzejewski, recently 
assigned to Reykjavik as Consular Of- 
ficer, spent two weeks on consulta- 
tion with the Iceland/Norway Desk 
(EUR/NE). 

Gladys M. Decker, formerly in the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs (NEA), has reported 
for duty as secretary to Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Laingen. 

Ernest H. Preeg. Director, Office 
of OECD, European Community and 
Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs 


~~ nS Se 
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(EUR/RPE), participated in the 
IEA Governing Board Meeting which 
met in Paris, February 3-8. Before the 
meeting, he consulted in Brussels with 
American and foreign officials. On 
January 16, Mr. Preeg was guest 
speaker at the National War College 
on the subject of U.S.-European Re- 
lations. 

On February 3, Anthony C. Al- 
brecht, Deputy Director of EUR/ 
RPE, spoke at the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces on “The Fu- 
ture of European Integration and 
Implications for U.S. Policy.” 

James R Tarrant, EUR/RPE, ad- 
dressed an Emory University group 
in Atlanta, Georgia, January 29 and 
30, on “Energy: Europe and the Mid- 
dle East.” 

Raissa Podolak has been assigned 
as secretary with the European Nu- 
clear Energy and Technology Section, 
EUR/RPE. 

Jack Aubert has departed EUR/ 
RPE and is now attending the six- 
month economic course at FSI. Ed- 
ward Casey, formerly special assistant 
to the U.S. Coordinator for the World 
Food Conference, has replaced Mr. 
Aubert. 

Norman L. Achilles has joined 
EUR/NE as the Economic /Commer- 
cial Affairs Officer. 

Robert L. Barry reported to the 
Office of Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/ 
SOV) as Deputy Director on Febru- 
ary l. 

Milton Kovner, Deputy Director 
for Economic Affairs, EUR/SOV, 
was the State Department representa- 


tive at the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Economic 
Experts Meeting in Moscow, Febru- 
ary 12-14. Mr. Kovner spoke at a 
Symposium given by UCLA on U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. detente, January 29 and 30. 
Lillian Golden, formerly of IO/ 
PPR, assumed her duties as secretary 
to the Romanian Desk Officer in the 
Office of Eastern European Affairs 
(EUR/EE) on February 18. 
Barbara R. Miller reported for duty 
in the Office of the Executive Direc- 
tor (EUR/EX), Post Management 
Section, upon completion of the Basic 
Course for Junior Officers at FSI. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Daniel N. Arzac, Jr., has been 
named Acting Dean of the Center for 
Area and Country Studies at FSI re- 
placing Joseph T. Kendrick who re- 
tired January 31. Mr. Arzac also 
serves as the Centers Chairman for 
Latin American Area Studies. 

Curt J. Link, Office Services Assist- 
ant at FSI, retired from the Foreign 
Service on January 31. Mr. Link, who 
joined FSI in 1966 after serving at 
numerous overseas posts, received the 
Department's Meritorious Honor 
Award in 1968. 

Newly appointed Language Instruc- 
tors at FSI include: 

Jean-Luc Baraton and Christine 
Deutsch, French; Ender O. Creel, 
Turkish; Mariano Gowland, Spanish; 
Samira H. Haddad, Arabic; Atia H. 
Jewayni, Persian; Rajinder K. Keith, 
Punjabi; Chieh-Fang Lee, Chinese; 
Andeny Rampen, Indonesian; Nalinee 


GENEVA—Ambassador Francis L. Dale, U.S. Mission, Geneva, recently invited children of Mission employees to visit his office 
to discuss “‘what Ambassadors do." The children were also given a tour of the Communications Section and shown how te- 
legrams are reproduced and mail and pouches processed. In addition, the youngsters were given a tour of USIS offices and 


other sections of the Mission. The Ambassador is shown with his eager “‘students.’’ 
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Piyapramote, Thai; Olga Shishkevish, 
Russian. 


Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance 


Foreign Assistance Inspectors Fred 
Kuehn and John Fine recently in- 
spected the health and nutritional 
status of Cambodian war victims. 
Their efforts were directed toward 
evaluating health and nutrition condi- 
tions, particularly relating to children, 
and to accumulating statistical data on 
changes in the standards of nutrition 
being maintained in Cambodia. While 
in the country, they met with doctors 
and nutritionists in Neak Luong, 
Kompong Speu, Kompong Thom and 
Takeo, as well as at military hospitals 
and refugee camps in and around 
Phnom Penh. Their inspection in- 
cluded consultations with Ambassa- 
dor John Gunther Dean and the Act- 
ing Mission Director. 

Wilbur L. Daniels has joined the 
IGA staff as a Foreign Assistance In- 
spector. He was formerly employed as 
an auditor in the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Audit). 

Darrell E. Stanaland has been 
awarded a Meritorious Service salary 
increase in recognition of his outstand- 
ing performance as a member of the 
Inspections Support Staff. Mr. Stana- 
land has also been assigned to a posi- 
tion as Administrative Operations As- 
sistant. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


New personnel with the Office of 
the Inspector General include Ald- 
ridge J. Leo, who has joined S/IG 
from GAO and is now serving on the 
conduct-of-relations team inspecting 
EA/IMS and the posts in Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Singapore, and Carl E. 
Bartch, now serving as a member of 
the team inspecting the AF Bureau. 

Mary A. Jenkins of S/IG/SI is 
taking orientation training prior to 
being assigned overseas. Miss Jenkins 
recently transferred from the Civil 
Service to the Foreign Service. 


Intelligence and Research 


Christopher J. Szymanski, Office of 
Research and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific (REA), spoke on “Sino- 
U.S. Relations” at Indiana and IIli- 
nois colleges, January 29-31. 

Robert H. Baraz, Director of the 
Office of Political/Military and The- 
ater Forces (PMT), led a Seminar at 
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CITED FOR SERVICE—Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs William D. 
Rogers, left, and U.S. Representative to the Organization of American States William 
S. Mailliard, second from left, present a 35-year Length of Service Award to U.S. 
Deputy Representative to the OAS John W. Ford as Mrs. Ford looks on. 


the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces on “The Uses of Seapower,” 
January 29. 

James Reddington, Office of Eco- 
nomic Research and Analysis (REC), 
was an observer at the three-day 
Board of Governors meeting of the In- 
ternational Energy Agency meeting 
which convened February 5 in Paris. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Europe and the Soviet Union (RES) ; 
Paul K. Cook, Deputy Director of 
RES; and Robin Porter, John Parker 
and Robert Hagen of RES partici- 
pated in a conference with outside 
scholars on “Soviet Emigration,” spon- 
sored by the Office of External Re- 
search (XR), February 6. 


John DiSciullo, also a Deputy Di- 
rector of RES, attended a three-day 
conference sponsored by the Mid-At- 
lantic Club of New York on “Europe 
and North America,” held at Arden 
House, New York, January 31 to Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the Di- 
vision for Soviet Affairs of RES, lec- 
tured at the Industrial War College 
on “Soviet Relations with Europe,” 
January 17. 


F. Herbert Capps, Chief of the 
Western Europe Division of RES, at- 
tended a conference on “Recent Po- 
litical Trends in Scandinavia” spon- 
sored by the Georgetown University 
Graduate School and the American 


Enterprise Institute, February 10 and 
11. 


Paul Costolanski, RES, attended a 
colloquium on “Stalin-Tito Break” at 


January 28, 


the Sino-Soviet Institute of the George 
Washington University, January 28. 

RES staff members lecturing at FSI 
recently included Irene Jaffe on 
“CEMA and Regional Economic Re- 
lations,’ January 31; Eric Willenz on 
“Communism in Western Europe,” 
and “Radicalism and 
Communism,” January 17; Igor Be- 
lousovitch on “Sino-Soviet Relations,” 
January 15; and Mr. Costolanski on 
“Czechoslovakia Since Dubcek,” Jan- 
uary 31. 

Janice J. Lyon, Office of Research 
and Analysis for Africa and the Amer- 
ican Republics (RAA), attended a 
panel on “Caribbean Problems—a 
Candid Confrontation” at the Six- 
teenth Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Studies Association in 
Washington, D.C., February 19-22. 

Lawrence E. Finch, Director of the 
Office of Strategic Affairs (STA), 
served as the Department’s adviser to 
the U.S. Commissioner during the 
fifth session of the SALT Standing 
Consultative Commission in Geneva, 
January 28 to February 13. 

John M. Marcum, Deputy Director, 
TA, was the Department’s member on 
the U.S. Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency confer- 
ence on “Peaceful Nuclear Explo- 
sions,” held in Vienna, January 20-24. 

Evelyn R. Siemens, Personnel Offi- 
cer, Office of the Executive Director, 
attended the Executive Performance 
Seminar at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
January 19-24, sponsored by the For- 
eign Service Institute. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Graeme Bannerman, 
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TOP HONORS—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs William Bowd- 
ler, left, presents a Superior Honor Award to Sandy Pringle, retired Country Director, 
Ecuador-Peru, while ARA Deputy Assistant Secretary Harry Shlaudeman looks on. 


RNA; Carol L. Hamrin, REA; Ron- 
ald L. Kates, REC; Peter Modley, 
DDC; and Clifton Stanley, REC. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William D. Rog- 
ers attended a Symposium entitled 
“The United States and Venezuela 
View the Future,” held recently at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy in Boston. Mr. Rogers was ac- 
companied by Frank J. Devine, Di- 
rector, North Coast Affairs (ARA- 
LA/NC). 

Thomas W. Sonandres, Venezuelan 
Desk Officer, was involved in the plan- 
ning for the Fletcher School Seminar. 
He also traveled to New York, Janu- 
ary 24, for consultation with business 
firms operating in Venezuela. 

Karl D. Ackerman, Executive Di- 
rector, ARA, visited the Consulates at 
Matamoros, Nuevo Laredo and Ciu- 
dad Juarez and the Consulates Gen- 
eral at Hermosillo, Monterrey and Ti- 
juana during the period from January 
24 to February 7. He was accompa- 
nied on a portion of his trip by Wil- 
liam Calderhead, Executive Counselor 
at the Embassy in Mexico City. 

F. Coleman Parrott, ARA Post 
Management Officer, visited the Em- 
bassies at Port-au-Prince, Santo Do- 
mingo, Caracas and Kingston and the 
Consulate General in Curacao, Janu- 
ary 20-31. 
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Russell Graham, Budget Officer, 
ARA/MGT, spent two weeks recently 
in Curacao, Port-of-Spain and Para- 
maribo consulting with post officials 
on budgetary matters. 


William E. Knepper and Michael 
Davila of the Office of Regional Eco- 
nomic Policy (ARA/ECP) were mem- 
bers of the U.S. Delegation to the 
meeting of the Permanent Council of 
the OAS, January 20-23, which fea- 
tured a debate on the U.S. Trade Act 
of 1974. , 


David C. Lacey, Jr., who recently 
completed the Economics Course at 
FSI, has joined the staff of ARA/ 
ECP as Commercial Coordinator. He 
took over the position vacated by Ed- 
ward M. Cohen who is attending FSI 
Language School prior to beginning 
an assignment at Quito. 

Philip M. Faucett, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay 
(ARA-LA/APU), retired from Gov- 
ernment service on January 31. He 
was replaced by Jack M. Smith who 
transferred from the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs. 


In January, Patricia S. Matheson, 
Chief of Argentine, Paraguayan and 
Uruguayan Development Affairs, spent 
two weeks on TDY at Asuncion and 
Montevideo. 

Ambassador to Paraguay George W. 
Landau was on consultation in the 
Department, January 28 to February 
3, following home leave. 


Terence A. Todman was sworn in 
as Ambassador to Costa Rica on Jan- 
uary 31 and remained in the Depart- 
ment on consultation during Febru- 
ary. He was scheduled to arrive in 
San Jose on March 7. 

Joseph J. Montllor, Deputy Chief 
of Mission at Buenos Aires, consulted 
in the Department, January 27-29, 
prior to returning to post. 

Robert Hechtman, Chief of Chilean 
Development Affairs, spent two weeks 
in Santiago in January assisting the 
AID Mission there to prepare its De- 
velopment Assistance Program. 

Marie E. Morris, Office of Mexi- 
can Affairs (ARA/MEX), was in Cu- 
racao on TDY during February. 

Mary R. Goyette, ARA/MEX, is 
on TDY in Geneva during March. 

The following field personnel vis- 
ited ARA/MGT recently: 

Brewster Hemenway, Deputy Chief 
of Mission, Quito; Camilo Leon, Ad- 
ministrative Officer, Guayaquil ; Doug- 
las Stevens, Administrative Officer, 
Nassau; and James Johnston, Admin- 
istrative Officer, Guatemala. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William B. Buf- 
fum served as Co-Chairman of the 
Twelfth Geneva Group Consultation 
Level meeting in Geneva, February 
4-6. On his way to the meeting, Am- 
bassador Buffum stopped off in Paris 
where he conferred with the Director 
General and other high officials of 
UNESCO. 

On January 20 Ambassador Buf- 
fum welcomed several hundred high 
school students from the Washington, 
D.C., area who were in the Depart- 
ment to hear the finalists in a speech 
contest conducted by the Washington 
Chapter of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A. The program 
was taped by NBC-TV and shown on 
WRC-TV on February 1. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
O. Blake spoke on January 28 to a 
group representing the Society of 
Friends, which included Society mem- 
bers from all over the country. Am- 
bassador Blake talked about important 
issues before the United Nations. 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Director 
of IO’s Budgetary and Administrative 
Policy Staff, was a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Geneva Group 
Consultation meeting. 

John W. Kimball, Deputy Director, 
Geographic Areas, United Nations 
Political Affairs, served as State De- 
partment Advisor to the U.S. Con- 
gressional Delegation attending the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union Confer- 
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ence on European Security and Coop- 
eration. The meeting was held in Bel- 
grade, January 31 to February 6. 

Warren Hewitt, Deputy Director, 
Human Affairs, Office of United Na- 
tions Political Affairs (UNP), served 
as Alternate U.S. Delegate to the UN 
Human Rights Commission meeting 
held in Geneva, February 3 to March 
7. Bonnie McVey, UNP, served as 
secretary to the Delegation. 

Richard L. Springer and Coleman 
J. Nee, both in the Office of the Coor- 
dinator for Multilateral Development 
Programs (CMD), were members of 
the U.S. Delegation to the 19th Ses- 
sion of the UN Development Program 
Governing Council which met in New 
York, January 15-31. 

Gloria Gaston, CMD, was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Delegation to the 24th 
Session of the Commission for Social 
Development held at UN Headquar- 
ters in New York, January 6—24. 

Ann Vihel, Office of International 
Conferences (OIC), served as Secre- 
tary of Delegation on the U.S. Dele- 
gation during the first two weeks of 
the Second Session of the Diplomatic 
Conference on Humanitarian Law 
Applicable in Armed Conflicts, which 
is meeting in Geneva from February 
3 to April 18. 

Frederick W. Flott was an advisor 
on the U.S. Delegation to the Third 
Session of the Preparatory Committee 
for the Non-Proliferation Treaty Re- 
view Conference. The meeting was 
held in Geneva February 3-14. 


Charles Bass served on the U.S. 
Delegation to the meetings of the 
Budget Committee and the Council 
of. Representatives of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 
Geneva on February 3 and 4. 

Alfred J. McGinness was in Vienna 
in mid-January to consult on MBFR 
administrative matters. He also con- 
ducted a pre-conference survey in Ge- 
neva for Law of the Sea matters. 

Mary Haslacker and A. W. Jones, 
both in OIC, recently retired. 

Franklin McCord, OIC, has been 
named Chief of the Program Divi- 
sion. 

Recent arrivals in IO include Har- 
rison Burgess, Lawrence Grossman, 
Gayleen Petteway, and Wendy Det- 
tor, all assigned to OIC; and Jerry 
Drew, Joyce Beller and Esther Kor- 
enthal, all with UNP. 

Departures include David Card- 
well, from IO to FSI training; David 
Thompson, from UNP to ACDA; 
Lillian Golden, from PPR to EUR; 
Myra Carter, from OIC to LWOP; 
Jim Marshall, from CMD to FSI 
training; Phyllis Bissell, from CMD 
to Athens; and Laurel Risnes, from 
IO/SEC to LWOP. 


Unrrep States MISSION 
To Tue UNrrTep NATIONS 


Ambassador John Scali, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, 
briefed new members of the House of 
Representatives at a breakfast meet- 
ing on January 21. On January 29 


Ambassador Scali addressed the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in Boston. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the UN, spoke at the Army War 
College in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. On 
February 6 Ambassador Bennett gave 
the keynote address at the 1975 South- 
eastern Invitational Model United 
Nations held at Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Ambassador William E. Schaufele, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative on 
the UN Security Council, participated 
in a filmed interview for the Depart- 
ment of Government and Interna- 
tional Studies of the University of 
South Carolina on January 6. On 
February 6 Ambassador Schaufele 
was the keynote speaker at the Model 
United Nations Conference held at 
Princeton University. 

Ambassador Clarence C. Ferguson, 
Jr., U.S. Representative on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, partici- 
pated in the Great Decisions 1975 
radio series (Mutual Broadcasting 
System) on January 16. The subject 
of the program was “The World Food 
Problem: Can Hunger Be Con- 
quered.” On January 17 and 18 he 
was a member of the Natural Re- 
sources Panel of the Virginia Bar 
Mid-Winter meeting held in Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Ambassador Ferguson attended the 
meeting of the Conference on Eth- 
ics and Foreign Policy of the Com- 


FSI STUDENTS—Participants in the Consular Course held at the Foreign Service Institute, January 6-31, were, kneeling from 
left to right, Lyle A. Dittmer, Edward A. Betancourt, J. Douglas Koelemay, Henry M. Solares, Donald E. Parker and Max N. Rob- 
inson. In the second row, from left to right, are William P. Pope, Elias S. Barsoum, Kathryn A. K. Ayres, Doris H. Artis, Michael P. 
Bishton, Ralph H. Cadeaux, Coordinator, Consular Training, FSI; Susan S. Jacobs, Deborah A. Bolton, Ann K. Korky, Yukio 
Kawamoto and Richard Hermann. Shown in the back row, from left to right, are John A. Millin, Ill, James M. Lynch, John D. 
Morris, John G. Cook, Roger K. Herrigel, Rudolf V. Perina, William H. Hurst, Passport Office, instructor; Charles L. Skipper, Ill, 
and John D. Coffman, Chairman of FSi Consular Training. 
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ATHENS—Congressman Wayne L. Hays, D-Ohio, Chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on State Department Organization and Foreign Operations, center, converses 
with Ambassador Jack B. Kubisch, right, and Counselor for Public Affairs Edward 
Alexander prior to a press conference in the USIS auditorium. Chairman Hays, 
who met with Prime Minister Caramanlis earlier, told the Athens press corps that 
he had conferred with Secretary Kissinger before the trip. 


mission on the Organization of the 
Government for the Conduct of For- 
eign Policy in Washington on Jan- 
uary 31. 

Ambassador Barbara M. White, 
Alternate Representative for Special 
Political Affairs, spoke to the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities 
for International Intercultural Stud- 
ies on January 13. On January 22 
Ambassador White briefed partici- 
pants in the NGO Background Brief- 
ing Conference on the subject, “The 
General Assembly Trends and Pros- 
pects.” 

Ambassador White addressed the 
New Jersey Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
in Hackensack on February 7. On 
February 12 she spoke to the Annual 
Membership Meeting of the United 
Nations Association of New York. 

Courtney Sheldon, Public Affairs 
Adviser, USUN, briefed the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs on January 31. 

Laurence Garufi, Deputy Public Af- 
fairs Adviser, USUN, briefed students 
from Stetson University and Juniata 
College on January 16, and spoke to 
students from Baker University and 
Graceland College on January 21. Mr. 
Garufi also spoke to students from 
Lenore Rhyme University on Janu- 
ary 27 and on January 28 briefed stu- 
dents from South Windsor, Connecti- 
cut, High School who were partici- 
pating in a Model United Nations. 


On January 20 Mr. Garufi spoke 
to the Belleville, Illnois, Methodist 
Youth’s United Nations Seminar. He 
talked to members of the Ohio So- 
ciety of Christian Churches’ United 
Nations Seminar on February 10 and 
on February 11 he spoke to students 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute of 
Brooklyn. 

John Howison, USUN, attended a 
three-day seminar on the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict held at the Iona Preparatory 
School in New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Joseph Lorenz, Robert Kitchen, 
Lee Sanders and Robert Rosenstock, 
all of USUN, briefed members of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Harvard Model 
United Nations on January 22. 

James Dobbins and Mr. Kitchen 
briefed students from Kent State Uni- 
versity on January 29. 

Robert Immerman, USUN, spoke 
to students from the University of 
Connecticut on January 17. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, was spokesman for the U.S. 
Delegation to the Washington Group 
of American Foreign Ministers on 
Transnational Enterprises at Wash- 
ington, January 14. 

Stephen M. Schwebel, Deputy Le- 
gal Adviser, was a Member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Third Meet- 
ing of the Governing Board, Inter- 


national Energy Agency of the 
OECD, at Paris, February 5 to 7. 

Ambassador Richard D. Kearney, 
Member, International Law Commis- 
sion, was U.S. Representative to the 
Sixth Session of the UNCITRAL 
Working Group Committee Meeting 
on International Legislation on Ship- 
ping at New York, February 10-21. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Le- 
gal Adviser, attended the Second 
Preparatory Meeting for the Eighth 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meet- 
ing in Oslo, February 24—26. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, served as U.S. Representa- 
tive to the 14th Session of the UN 
Legal Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee on Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space at New York, February 10 to 
March 7. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney Ad- 
viser, served as an adviser to the 
Fourth Meeting of the Standing 
Group on Oil Markets of the OECD, 
International Energy Agency, held in 
Paris, February 3 and 4. 

Terry L. Leitzell, Attorney Adviser, 
attended international consultations 
in London on Law of the Sea issues, 
February 22-27. 

Eleanor C. McDowell, Attorney 
Adviser, L/T, has succeeded Arthur 
W. Rovine as Editor, Digest of U.S. 
Practice in International Law. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ather- 
ton, Jr., accompanied Secretary Kis- 
singer on his peace mission to Israel, 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
and Europe, which began February 9. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Harold 
Saunders accompanied the Secretary’s 
party for the Middle East portion of 
the trip. 

Mr. Atherton participated in a 
panel discussion on “The Middle East: 
Energy” at a Conference for Corpora- 
tion Executives on January 28. The 
Conference was sponsored by the 
School of Advanced International 
Studies of Johns Hopkins University, 
and by the International Manage- 
ment and Development Institute. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober spoke to a group of 18 execu- 
tives at a session of the Executive Dip- 
lomat Seminar on February 18. His 
remarks concerned business prospects 
and the economic situation in the 
Middle East. 

Walter B. Smith, II, Director for 
Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs (IAI), 
addressed the Pennsylvania Branch of 
the Zionist Organization in America 
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on “U.S. Policy in the Middle East” 
in Philadelphia, February 2. 

M. Gordon Jones, Economic Offi- 
cer for Pakistan, addressed the Paki- 
stan-American Chamber of Commerce 
at a New York Athletic Club lunch- 
eon, February 14, on the subject of 
Pakistan’s economic situation. 

Peter Farranto, a political science 
major at Colgate University, joined 
NEA in January for a three-month in- 
ternship. Mr. Farranto is one of 13 
Colgate students involved in this work- 
study program for which the Uni- 
versity grants a semester of credit for 
practical work in government. While 
assigned to NEA, Mr. Farranto will 
work with the Afghanistan Desk and 
the Directorate for Iranian Affairs. 

Charles Sweetwood, formerly Min- 
erals Attaché at the Embassy in New 
Delhi, visited the Department on con- 
sultation in mid-February. Mr. Sweet- 
wood has been reassigned to South 
Africa after a nine-year tour in India. 

Personnel from the field who were 
in the Department recently included 
William E. Ball, Administrative Offi- 
cer from Calcutta, assigned to Saigon; 
Roy S. Baugh, from Copenhagen to 
Abu Dhabi; Jack B. Fawcett, from 
Guayaquil, assigned to USIS; and 
Michael Proctor from Brasilia, as- 
signed to Dhahran. 

Assistant Secretary Atherton made 
presentations to the following em- 
ployees at the annual NEA Honor 
Awards Ceremony, held February 3: 

Length of Service Awards—Eli 
Bizic, David Blakemore, Gardiner 
Brown, Laska Edmondson, Paul Moli- 
neaux, Chandler Roland, Bazil Brown, 
Richard Searing, Gladys Decker, Ed- 


NEA AWARDS CEREMONY—Assistant Secretary Alfred A. 
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ward Padelford, Katherine Atkins, 
Walter Kamprad and_ Stephanie 
Perry. 

Outstanding Performance Award— 
Ernestine Pierce. 

Quality Step Increase—Floyd Wat- 
kins. 

Meritorious Service Increase—Wil- 
liam Armstrong. 

FRI Certificate for Special Con- 
sular Services Correspondence Course 
—Ann Griffin. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


Dr. Dixy Lee Ray, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Oceans and International En- 
vironmental and Scientific Affairs 
(OES), received the Molly Pitcher 
Award from the Women’s Forum on 
National Security at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel, February 24. 

On February 25, Dr. Ray served on 
the Selection Panel for the Woman of 
the Year Award, held at the St. Regis 
Hotel in New York City. The follow- 
ing morning she received an Honorary 
Degree from Smith College, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs (OES/ 
OFA) Thomas A. Clingan, Jr., left for 
Mexico on January 20 for bilateral 
negotiations with the Mexicans. He 
also participated in renegotiating trea- 
tries on fisheries with the Brazilians in 
Brasilia, February 1-10. 

William L. Sullivan, Jr., Coordina- 
tor of Oceans and Fisheries, OES/ 


OFA, attended a Special Meeting of 
the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries in Ber- 
gen, Norway, January 13-18. 


Nelson Sievering, Scientific and 
Technological Affairs (OES/SCI), 
transferred on February 14 to the En- 
ergy Research Development Adminis- 
tration (ERDA) as Assistant Adminis- 
trator for International Activity. 


John Granger, OES/SCI, has been 
detailed to the Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy Office at the National 
Science Foundation. 


Oswald H. Ganley, Director, Office 
of Soviet & Eastern European S & T 
Programs (OES/SCI/SEP), spoke on 
“Technology Transfer and Detente” at 
the FSI Executive Seminar, January 


29. 


On January 31, Dr. Leo S. Packer, 
Director, Office of Technology Policy 
and Space Affairs (OES/SCI/AE), 
spoke to the Washington International 
Business Counselors’ Group on the 
subject of technology transfer, with 
special reference to Latin America. On 
February 5, he conducted a seminar 
on space cooperation and technology 
export for a group at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, Fort 
McNair. 

Henry L. Heymann, Program Coor- 
dinator, Office of Marine Science and 
Ocean Affairs (OES/OFA/MSO), 
retired on January 31 after 28 years 
in the Foreign Service. 


LCDR Richard T.. LeRoy, OES/ 
OFA/MSO, left for his new tour of 
duty at the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration’s Oceano- 


Atherton, center, is pictured with NEA Bureau award recipients. 





graphic and Meteorological Labora- 
tory in Miami. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Thomas Stern, Deputy Director of 
the Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs, attended the MAAG Chiefs con- 
ference in Stuttgart from January 31 
to February 7. While in Germany he 
also met with Department political 
advisers in Heidleberg and Ramstein. 

Dr. Edward M. Ifft, Office of Dis- 
armament and Arms Control (PM/ 
DCA), is serving as a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the TTBT/PNE 
Negotiations in Moscow which began 
February 10. Dr. Ifft will return via 
Geneva for SALT consultations. 

John H. Kelly, PM/DCA, addressed 
CONTAC, the Conference on the At- 
lantic Community sponsored by 
Georgetown University, on the subject 
of SALT and Europe. 

George T. Churchill, Director, 
Office of International Security Oper- 
ations (PM/ISO), attended Greek 
base negotiations in Athens, February 
10-13. 

Herbert G. Hagerty, Deputy Direc- 
tor, PM/ISO, was a member of the 
U.S.-Spanish base negotiations in 
Madrid, following which he visited 
other European Embassies on consul- 
tation. 

Lorraine Takahashi joined PM as 
the new Staff Assistant replacing 
Kang S. Huang, who has been reas- 
signed to FSI for French language 
training. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Carol C. Laise, 
designated by President Ford to be a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to at- 
tend the coronation of King Birendra 
I of Nepal on February 24, was in 
Kathmandu February 22-26 for the 
ceremonies. En route, the delegation 
spent one evening in Tehran, and on 
the return trip stayed over in Am- 
man. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Virginia 
R. Allan attended the meeting of the 
Congress of Business and Professional 
Women of the Americas in Mexico 
City, February 18-22. On February 
24, on her way back to Washington, 
she stopped in Houston to address the 
annual dinner of the World Affairs 
Committee of the Houston Business 
and Professional Women’s Club on the 
topic, “International Women’s Year.” 

Colgate S. Prentice attended the 
Winter Meeting of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference at the Mayflower 


HONORED—Ambassador Carol C. Laise, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
congratulates Daniel Brown, Director, 
Freedom of Information Staff, PA/FOI, 
after presenting him with a 25-year 
Length of Service Award. 


Hotel in Washington, D.C., February 
18-20. 

Mary Ann Yoden, of the Media 
Liaison Division, served as Media Of- 
ficer for the Regional Foreign Policy 
Conference in Dallas on February 18. 
She also met with news directors of 
TV and radio stations in Dallas/Fort 
Worth and Denver to acquaint them 
with the Department’s new TV/Radio 
interview service. 

On February 7, Barbara Ennis, 
Chief of the Public Correspondence 
Division, briefed a group of seniors 
from the Bullis School, Potomac, Md., 
on general foreign policy and the in- 
terdependence issue. 

Greg Davis of the Public Corre- 
spondence Division, acted as moder- 
ator at a briefing for 102 high school 
students from the Senate Youth Pro- 
gram on February 7. Speakers were 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Counselor of the 
Department, and Dr. Charles Frank, 
Policy Planning Staff. 

Ilmar Heinaru, Chief of the Con- 
ferences/Seminars Division (PA/PP/ 
CS), served as program coordinator 
for the Executive-Diplomat Seminar 
held in the Department on February 
18 and 19 in cooperation with the EB 
Bureau. 

Twenty-nine senior business execu- 
tives participated in the two-day 
seminar and met with Deputy Secre- 
tary Robert Ingersoll; Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic and Business Af- 
fairs Thomas Enders; Winston Lord, 
Director of the Policy Planning Staff; 


Deputy Assistant Secretaries Joel Biller 
and Maynard Glitman, EB; Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Sidney Sober, 
NEA; Deputy Assistant Secretary 
James Lowenstein, EUR; Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary William Blair, Jr., 
PA; Robert J. Ryan, Jr., Director, Of- 
fice of Monetary Affairs, EB; Law- 
rence Raicht, Deputy Director, Fuels 
and Energy, EB; Rosemary Mazon, 
Senior Vice President, Planning and 
Export Expansion, Export-Import 
Bank; Stanley Katz, Deputy Director, 
Bureau of International Economic 
Policy and Research, Department of 
Commerce; Peter Bliberg, Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of Development Fi- 
nance, Department of the Treasury; 
and David Evans, Senior Staff Mem- 
ber, Council of International Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

Mr. Heinaru traveled to Pittsburgh 
on February 25 for consultations with 
members of the World Affairs Coun- 
cil of Pittsburgh who will co-sponsor 
a Regional Foreign Policy Conference 
in that city on April 29. 

Joan Colbert, of PA/PP/CS, served 
as conference manager for the Re- 
gional Foreign Policy Conference co- 
sponsored by the Dallas World Affairs 
Council and the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, held in Dallas, February 
18. Paul H. Boeker, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Finance 
and Development, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, addressed 
the conference luncheon session. Other 
Department participants included 
Martha Mautner, Chief, Soviet For- 
eign Affairs Division, Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research; FSO Charles 
Freeman, Jr., currently Visiting Fel- 
low at Harvard University; Harry C. 
Blaney, Member, Policy Planning 
Staff ; and Carl Hemmer, Chief, Popu- 
lation Policy Division, AID. Attend- 
ance at the conference exceeded 700. 
from the Dallas area. 

The PA/PP/CS staff provided ad- 
ministrative assistance and support for 
the special briefing for members of the 
Triangular Investment Mission to 
Arab Nations, sponsored by NEA at 
the request of OPIC, on January 31. 

C. Woods Vest, Jr., PA/PP/CS, 
served as program coordinator for the 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar on Inter- 
national Scientific and Technological 
Affairs, held in the Department Feb- 
ruary 24-28, and sponsored jointly by 
OES/SCI and PA. 

Constance Dunaway, Speakers Di- 
vision, made a survey trip to Philadel- 
phia on February 10 and 11. She vis- 
ited with the heads of The Union 
League of Philadelphia, The World 
Affairs Council, The Committee of 
Seventy and The Bulletin, and was the 
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featured speaker at a dinner meeting 
of the Christian Business and Profes- 
sional Womens Club of Greater Phila- 
delphia. 

George Lannon, of the Speakers Di- 
vision, made an advance trip to Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, in preparation for 
a Community Meeting planned for 
mid-April in the Kansas City area. 

Mary Kay Fleck has joined the Edi- 
torial Division as a writer/editor and 
Julia Moore has joined the Media 
Liaison Division as a TV/Radio offi- 
cer. 

Linda Kolarik, formerly with OES, 
has been assigned to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary replacing Loretta 
Dickson. Miss Dickson was transferred 
to Hong Kong. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Admin- 
istrator of SCA, hosted a luncheon on 
February 11 for Delegates of the U.S. 
and the German Democratic Republic 
participating in consular treaty nego- 
tiations. The luncheon was held in the 
Van Buren Room on the Eighth Floor 
of the Department. 

Mr. Walentynowicz presented cer- 


Some Facts About Alcoholism 


Alcohol is a mood-changing drug, as 
are heroin, cocaine, barbiturates, and 
amphetamines. The chronic alcoholic 
has a physical and psychological ad- 
diction to the drug. 


Some 100 million persons over the age 
of 15 in this country drink. Of these, 
an estimated 9 million are alcoholics. 


Alcoholism has been called the most 
serious drug problem, in terms of 
number of victims and cost to society, 
physical damage to the body and its 
organs, and the large number of 
fatalities resulting from withdrawal 
symptoms. 


The average alcoholic is a man or 
woman in the middle thirties with a 
good job, a good home, and a family. 
Less than 5 percent of alcoholics are 
found on Skid Row. 


Within the Department, more than 
1,500 employees and dependents are 
alcoholics, according to conservative 
estimates. 


Fifty percent of all fatal accidents 
on the roads today involve alcohol. 


Forty percent of all males admitted 
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tificates of completion to Consular Of- 
ficers graduating from the FSI Con- 
sular Course on January 31. 

Frederick Smith, Jr., Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of SCA, is the U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the “United Nations 
Conference on the Representation of 
States in the Relations with Inter- 
national Organizations” which com- 
menced in Vienna, Austria, on Feb- 
ruary 4, and continued through 
March 15. 

Julio J. Arias, Director of the Visa 
Office (VO), travelled to Caracas, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires and La Paz 
to discuss visa operations. Mr. Arias 
also attended a meeting of the Vol- 
untary Agencies in New York City. 

J. Donald Blevins, Deputy Direc- 
tor for Operations, VO, conferred 
with Embassy officials in Accra, La- 
gos, Monrovia and Freetown. 

Foreign Service Officers Diana E. 
Henshaw and M. Jane Parker from 
Zurich and Perth, respectively, have 
joined the VO staff. Gayle M. Hill 
has resigned from VO. 

Yukio Kawamota and Louis Link 
joined the staff of Special Consular 
Services (SCS) on temporary assign- 
ments prior to beginning tours of duty 
abroad. 


to state mental hospitals suffer from 
alcoholism. 


Alcoholism accounts, directly or in- 
directly, for 40 percent of the prob- 
lems brought to family courts. 


Thirty-one percent of those who take 
their own lives are alcoholics. Their 
suicide rate is 58 times that of non- 
alcoholics. 


Nominations Sought for 
Federal Woman's Award 


The Department is seeking nomi- 
nations for the 15th annual Federal 
Woman’s Award. Deadline for nom- 
inations is April 1. 

Any woman employee of the Fed- 
eral Government with not less than 
three years of continuous, full time 
service, or not less than five years of 
continuous parttime service—who has 
attained a rank equivalent to grade 
GS-9 or above—is eligible. The award 
is based on outstanding achievement 
or outstanding accomplishments. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from Samuel L. King, Executive Sec- 
retary, Department Awards Commit- 
tee, PER/MGT/EX, Room 231, 
SA-6, 235-9581. 


Virginia Simpson has departed SCS 
for assignment to Toronto. 

Foreign Service Officers consulting 
with officers in SCA, PPT, VO and 
SCS included: Lewis A. Kert, Am- 
sterdam; Kenneth L. Skoug, S/IG, 
traveling to Singapore, Jakarta, Me- 
dan, Surabaya and Kuala Lumpur; 
Alice Straub, FSI to Stuttgart; and 
Gerald A. Wunsch, Hermosillo to 
Paramaribo. 


Australian Embassy Shows 
Aborigine Bark Paintings 


The Australian Embassy is exhibit- 
ing a private collection of 88 Austral- 
ian Aborigine bark paintings at the 
Australian Embassy Chancery, 1601 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., at Scott 
Circle. The paintings are on view 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. on week- 
days, except holidays, until the end 
of May. 

The collection, one of the foremost 
of its kind in the United States, was 
loaned by Professor Edward Ruhe, 
Professor of English at the University 
of Kansas at Lawrence. 

Professor Ruhe became interested in 
Australian Aborigine art in 1965, when 
he was a Fulbright Visiting Lecturer 
at the University of Adelaide. His 
special concern for identifying native 
art, supported by extensive museum 
studies and field work in Arnhem 
Land, is reflected in the exhibition. 


Merit Salary Increases 


Thirteen Department 
were awarded high quality increases 
recently. They are: 

Sue R. Fragalo, SCA/PPT; Julia 
V. Wade, SCA/PPT; Florence R. 
Kumock, SCA/PPT; John B. Mann, 


employees 


BF/FS ; Terry White, SCA/PPT; 
Karen F. Kozlik, SCA/PPT; Dorothy 
Thomas, SCA/PPT; Donna D. Wash- 
ington, SCA/PPT; Carolyn J. Coch- 
ran, SCA/PPT; Gregory Proctor, 
CU/AF; Floyd L. Waktins, NEA/ 
EX; Dorothy J. White, AF/EX; Le- 
oni Nelsen, A/SY/EX. 

During the same period, meritorious 
service increases were presented to the 
following five employees: 

Rita H. Braddock, A/OPR/WLG; 
Thelma M. Arseneau, Dublin; Wil- 
liam Armstrong, NEA/EX; Darrell 
Stanaland, IGA; Bernard Johnson, 
A/SY/I. 


SIGN UP 


U.S. Savings Bonds 





VIENTIANE—Ambassador Charles S. 
Whitehouse, left, congratulates General 
Services Officer John M. Powell who re- 
ceived a 35-year Service Award. 


BERLIN—Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand, left, presents a Meritorious Honor Award 
to Attorney Advisor G. Jonathan Greenwald, citing him for outstanding service dur- 


5. 
q 


ing the post-Quadripartite Agreement period, 1973-1974. 


‘ 


rift 
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WASHINGTON—Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Near Eeastern and South Asian 
Affairs Sidney Sober, left, recently pre- 
sented a 25-year Length of Service 
Award to Ambassador to Oman William 
D. Wolle who was in the Department on 
consultation. 


TEHRAN—Ambassador Richard Helms recently presented a Meritorious Honor 
NUEVO LAREDO—Consul Louis P. Goelz, Award to the Mail and Pouch Unit, which was cited for ‘“‘outstanding sustained 
right, presents a Meritorious Honor performance of duties,’’ especially in relation to the support it provided to the 
Award and Cash Award to Foreign Serv. Bangkok Regional Diplomatic Courier Office. William Blaydoe, Supervisor of the 
ice local employee Vicente Trinidad. Mail and Pouch Unit, is in the back row, center. 
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PARIS—Counselor for Administration Peter J. Skoufis, seventh from left, presents a Meritorious Honor Award to the Budget and 


Fiscal Section here in recognition of its outstanding work during the past year. Budget and Fiscal Officer Paul L. Engle, at Mr. 
Skoufis’ left, receives the award on behalf of the section while staff members look on. 


WASHINGTON—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Communications (OC) Willis E. ee 
Naeher, third from right, presented Length of Service Awards to a number of OC RABAT—Ambassador 
staff members. The recipients were, from left to right, Michael Senkow, 30 years; 
William J. Fox, 30 years; Judith Ann Hartgen, 10 years; Eugene J. Lindberg, 30 
years; C. Grant Shaw, 25 years; and Joseph A. Giza, III, 30 years. 


Robert G. Neu- 
mann, left, presents a 25-year Length 
of Service Award to Administrative 
Counselor David E. L’Heureux. 


MONTEVIDEO—Ambassador Ernest V. Siracusa recently presided over a combined awards ceremony here. Among the awards 
presented were a record number of safe driving and length of service certificates, including a 30-year award to Abraham N. 
Hopman, Cultural Affairs Officer; a Meritorious Honor Award to James L. Gorman, Commercial Officer; and a special award to 
Nelson A. Bengochea for his contributions toward the opening of the new Artigas/Washington Library (USIS). Shown in the 
front row, left to right, are Mr. Hopman, Alejandro Sosa, Mr. Bengochea, Ambassador Siracusa, Mr. Gorman and James C. 
Haahr. Second row, left to right: Luis de los Santos, Jose Demuro, Romulo Bogado, Julio C. Acevedo, Delfin Perez, Ismael 


Alonso, Hugo Garcia and Silvia Tourn. Third row, left to right: Carlos Garcia, Juan C. Miranda, Jose M. Amato, Juan A. Bene- 
detto, Omar Ottonello, Nicholas de Leon and Pedro Roa. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Abreu, Abelardo J., Asmara 
Adams, Kenneth B., Vienna 
Adams, Stephen L., Paris 
Adent, Yolanda M., Guayaquil 
Allais, Diane K., Lagos 
Allen, Morris, Hong Kong 
Ballante, Patrick F., Brussels 
Bannerman, M. Graeme, INR/RNA/NE 
Becker, Frederick A, JOC 
Berkman, 0. T., New Delhi 
Bonsteel, Christopher M., Montevideo 
Bowerman, a, E., Montevideo 
Boyd, Theodore E., Jakarta 
Bozeman, Gloria E., JOC 
Brake, Neal R., London 
Bronson, Everette L., Saigon 
Brown, Truman E., A/FBO/EX 
Bruner, Harry Davis, OES 
Buccellato, aa B., Saigon 
Bump, William H., lll, Athens 
Burkhart, Robert ua Khartoum 
Burton, Bruce G., JOC 
Buttero, Maria D.E., Saigon 
Carter, Harry M., Jr. Guayaquil 
Cashwell, Wayne F., Rome 
Cassidy, Philip E., A/SY/I 
Chase, Wilbur P., SCA/SCS 
Chiarantona, Richard F., M/FSI/LT 
Chinn, Herman, Tel Aviv 
Diouhy, David Bryan, JOC 
Dougall, G.M. Richardson, PA/HO 
Drew, John W., Jr. PER/SA 
Duffield, Robert J., Cotonou 
Dunn, Ellen M., Bangkok 
Dunn, Faye E., Pretoria 
Eastham, Alan, Jr., JOC 
Eilers, Xavier W., Vancouver 
Estock, Agnes U., EUR/IB 
pera es Leo J., Kinshasa 

bee, Josephine M., Hong Kong 
See Thomas C., “joc 
File, Loren F., Jr., London 
Foley, John Warner, Jr., AF 
Ford, John W., ARA/USOAS 


Grizzard, Emily A., Blantyre 
Hamrin, Carol Lee, INR/REA/NA 
Hart, Roger L., JOC 

Heffern, Richard T., JOC 

Helms, Richard H., M/FSI/LT 
Hickey, Edward V., A/SY 


Humphres, Mary K., Ouagadougou 
Humphrey, Sandra N., JOC 
Hunter, Walter H., Rio de Janeiro 
Hussman, Margaret, Rome 

thrig, Herbert G., Jr. Tokyo 
Jenkins, David Nathaniel, OES 
Kennedy, Mary Virginia, JOC 
Kirk, Gary M., Phnom Penh 
Kocsmaros, Dolores M., Islamabad 
Kramer, Richard E., JOC 

La Turner, Lewis F., Tehran 

Lane, Helen B., JOC 

Lauderdale, Eli N., JOC 

Leano, Lilia A. Jakarta 

Lefgren, John C., JOC 

Leo, Aldridge J., S/IG 

Levy, Eleanore M., Paris 


Lily, Jecquctya a. FAO /OA 
Lino, Marisa R. 

Lufkin, Sally aa t Bonn 

Mahoney, Richard F., M/FSI/LT 

Malde, Marianne Brussels 

Marroquin, Richard , Mexico, D.F. 

Martinez, Carol A., Bonn 

McCarron, Bernadette M., Rio de Janeiro 

McCutcheon, William L., Khartoum 

McKeon, Edward J., JOC 

McLaughlin, Gary T., Oslo 

MecMillion, Margaret K., JOC 

McShane, Michael J., A/SY/1 

McWilliams, Edmund F., Jr., JOC 

Mendyk, Sandra L, JOC 

Miller, Barbara R., JOC 

Misfeldt, William D., A/FBO 

Mitchell, James C., Bern 

Mora, Alberto, JOC 

Moran, Lawrence J., Sydney 

Mozur, Michael C., 


Parker, John. Joc 

Patterson, Andra S., A/SY 
Paulitzky, Robert J., M/FSI/LT 
Pavoni, John J., i, JOC 
Pendergrass, Dewey R., JOC 
Peters, Mary Ann, JOC 
Peterson, Peter J., Mexico, D.F. 
Phalen, Thomas P., Amman 
Plambeck, Arthur C., Brasilia 
Poats, Rutherford M., E 
Poulain, Simone A., S/PRS 
Price, Gary V., JOC 

pane Penny Lynn, New Delhi 
Rakestraw, W. Vincent, New Delhi 
Ranneberger, Michael E., JOC 
Rasmussen, Douglas, JOC 
Raven, Eleanore, JOC 
Richardson, Mary E., Rome 
Rush, Constance M., JOC 

Rvan, Mary K., New Delhi 
Ribka, Lorraine H., Tokyo 
Sanchez, Fernando, JOC 

Saxbe, William B., New Delhi 
Scott, K. Dunlop, JOC 
Severance, Roger D., New Delhi 
Shashy, Anita M., JOC 


F. S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 
Class 9 to Class 8 
Ellen L. Hemmendinger, MA; Lin- 
da S. Howard, La Paz: Maria J. 
King, EUR; Harriet M. Noonan, 
Rangoon; Irene Oriend, Islamabad; 
Rickey J. C. Reed, Saigon; Rollo D. 
Rodgers, Jr., Mexico; Melba E. 
Smith, Dacca; John E. Willams, Paris. 
Class 10 to Class 9 
Georgienne M. Bednar, Bogota; 
Florence G. Bortle, Sanaa; Kathryn 


A. McClelland, Montevideo; Olga P. 
Ormsbee, Karachi. 


Save 


Sheets, Mary Lu, Karachi 
Shoemaker, Mary C., JOC 
Simonpietri, Andre C., Mexico, D.F. 
Snider, Clyde W., Tegucigalpa 
Soih, Celia M., — ar 


M., 
Stigliani, Nicholas A., JOC 
Summers, Thomas E., INR/DFR/REC 
Symmens, Mary H., M/FSI/LT 
Takahaski, Lorraine, JOC 
Taylor, Sarah A., Valletta 
Turco, Andrew R., Jr., Abidjan 
Vandivier, Philip F., Wellington 
Vonnegut, Helene Ann, Tokyo 
Walters, Frank J., SCA 
Washburn, Charles C., Colombo 
Weintraub, Leon, JOC 
Weissman, Philip, Lisbon 
Wilder, Carol E., CU/IVP/RC 
Williamson, James H., JOC 
Williams, Mary Jane, Kabul 
Winchester, Lucy A., S/CPR 
Withrow, Melody J., Rome 
Wonka, Frank E., Ill, Cairo 
Woods, Harris, Osaka-Kobe 


TRANSFERS 


Andrzejewski, Gertrude A., Moscow to Athens 
Bruce, Robert L., Accra to M/FSI/WC 
Congdon, Michael, OES/SCI/AE to Vienna 
Connell, James K., M/FSI/LT to Bucharest 
Cooper, Lola Sybil, ARA/LA to London 

Duffy, June B., Guayaquil to Khartoum 
Edwards, Eddie, Nicosia to The Hague 

Fuller, Alexander S., Dacca to Guatemala 
Gagat, Ronald J., A/OC to Rabat 

Gentry, Doyle E., Taipei to Naha 

Hipson, John S., A/SY/! to Brussels 
Hollenbeck, Gerald Donald, Dacca to Damascus 
Irminger, George R., Frankfurt to Port-of-Spain 
Keegan, Mary Ann, 10/UNP to Paris 
Kinkade, Glenn J., Jr., Monrovia to OC 
Magmer, Kathleen A., Helsinki to Berlin 

Nash, Frank V., Conakry to DG/PER 

Peacock, Jeffrey D., Beirut to Jidda 

Rumme, Theodor, INR/REC/IM 

Samuels, Michael A., S/P to Freetown 
Shover, Donna M., AF/EX to Vancouver 
Small, George W., Bonn to Berlin 

Stevens, Vincent W., Jakarta to Santiago 
Stewart, John Todd, Commerce Dept. to Moscow 
Taber, Sandra A., Lagos to AF 

Tedeschi, John J., A/OC to Athens 

Todman, Terence A., Conakry to San Jose 
Wesselman, Walter L., Frankfurt to OC/P 


RETIREMENTS 
Abreu, Abelardo, Asmara 
Allen, Morris, Hong Kong 
Arel, Leo A. A/OPR/ST 
Blackiston, Slator C., OES/ENP/EN 
Browning, Charles B., Jr., Monrovia 
Burgess, Edward West, S/IG 
Carter, Harry M., Jr. Guayaquil 
Chase, Wilbur P., SCA/SCS 
Chinn, Herman, Tel Aviv 
Cole, Jean 0., Vancouver 
Cuthell, David C., EA/PHL 
Dougall, G.M. Richardson, PA/HO 
Drew, John W., Jr. PER/SA 
Dudley, Lillian B., Bonn 
Duncan-Peters, Stephen, New Delhi 
Dunn, Faye E., Pretoria 
Eilers, Xavier W., Vancouver 
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Estock, Agnes U., EUR/IB 
Virginia M., A/OC/EX 
Foley, John Warner, Jr. AF 
Ford, John W., ARA/USOAS 
Goode, Benjamin C., Panama City 
Grevencamp, William R., Jakarta 
Harben, William N., Vienna 
Heymann, Henry L, OES/OFA/MSO 
Hilliard, Benjamin C., Toronto 
Holmes, Jean M., Barcelona 
Hoppe, Mary U., BF/FS/WFC 
Horowitz, Daniel L., Naples 
Hussman, Margaret, Rome 
thrig, Herbert G., Jr. Tokyo 
Jones, Adolph W., 10/01C/CPS 
Kirk, Northrop H., INR/REC/TR 


Marroquin, Richard Jose, Mexico, D.F. 
Marsicano, Marie R., London 

Martin, Marcia L., AF 

Meadows, John S., EB/TT/OA 


Pickering, Laurence G., Calcutta 


Woods, Harris, Osaka-Kobe 


HSONNE. / Cvi Save 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Stephen Robert Bond, L/EB; Alfred 0. 
Haynes, PER/PCE/PE. 
GS-14 
Howard F. Smith, BF/BP. 


GS-12 


H. Edward Odom, SCA/PPT; Peggy J. Sapp, 
INR/XR/RCM. 


GS-11 


Stephen K. Fischel, SCA/PPT; Hilda C. Nash, 
FADRC/DR; Jamiss E. Sebert, SCA/PPT. 


&«s-9 
Barbara M. Chesman, SCA/PPT; Ida M. Cox, 
SCA/PPT; Deborah Mary Dougherty, SCA/PPT; 
Linda Jacobson, 10/O1C/CAS; Richard P. Mc- 
Clevey, SCA/PPT; Martin J. Salkin, SCA/PPT. 


GS-8 
Linda T. Grier, OES/SCI; Margaret A. Horn, 
A/FBO; Gayleen Marie Petteway, 10/OIC; Linda 
E. Wicker, BF/FS/FD/V. 


GS-7 
Sandra J. Crutchfield, SCA/PPT; Lucille A. 
Donahue, SCA/PPT; Joyce Y. Fowler, SCA/PPT; 
Margaret D. Holdaway, EUR/EX; Ella D. Packer, 
CU/EX/SMS; Dennis F. Schroff, BF/FS/AD; 
Clarice Y. Sears, SCA/PPT. 


GS-6 


Virginia Mae Gladhill, SCA/PPT/AO; Marianne 
J. Haluska, EB/EX; Vondell B. Mayo, SCA/PPT; 
Hassie F. Pope, S/CPR; Catherine A. Robinson, 
BF/FS/FD/P; Bettye L. Stennis, CU/IVP/RC. 


GS-5 


Sylvia L. Barnes, SCA/PPT; Jane B. Considine, 
A/OPR/GS; John J. Finegan Jr., SCA/PPT; 
Barbara T. Fox, 10/EX; Barbara A Harper, 
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PER/REM/BEX; Mary Anne T. _ Hoffmeier, 
FADRC/DA; Gary M. Kroll, SCA/PPT; Pauline W. 
Perry, A/OC/P; Cheryl R. Shoemaker, SCA/PPT. 


gst 


Wendy Sue Dettor, 10/EX/PER; Barbara A. 
Johnson, A/OC/P; Laverne G. Lyson, SCA/PPT; 
Gwendolyn A. McCaskill, SCA/PPT; Mary E. 
Prioleau, EB/ORF/FSE; Mary K. Rydell, 
A/OPR/ST/T/TO; Laverne Solomon, SCA/SCS; 
Betty Sue Tyson, EB/TT/MS; Linda M. Vander- 
linden, EB/OT/TA. 


GS-3 


Frederica R. Lloyd, SCA; Barbara A. Middleton, 
CU/NEA; Robin D. Newman, A/SY/I. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Abarbanel, Sarah K., M/FSI 
Myrna, USUN 
Babcock, Lucia M., SCA/PPT 

Linda L, EB/ITP/EWT 
SCA/PPT 
in D., Sr. A/OC/T 
A, M/FSI 
J, SCA/PPT 
A, OES/EX 
SCA/PPT 
. M/FSI 


EA/EX 

R., SCA/PPT/AP/P 
A&CP 
me L., EUR/EX 


, BF/FS/FD/P 
SCA/PPT 
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A&CP 
USUN 
SCA/PPT 
SCA/SCS 
A&CP 
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Zographon, Jenny, Bangkok 


RESIGNATIONS 
Adams, Benson D., PM 
Amemiya, Clayton Y., Seoul 
Anderson, Stanton D., H 
Coates, L. Selwyn, EA/NOC 
Eckblom, Myrtle J., Mexico, D.F. 
Folger, John D., Mogadiscio 
Goodell, Leona M., Brussels 
Grady, Mark E., Santiago 
Hinderer, Harry A., Saigon 
Hopkins, James Wallace, Jr., L 
Lindsay, Philip M., NEA 
Kerchen, Ruth J., NEA/EX 
McFarland, Florentine, Banjul 
Meadows, Mary E., Brasilia 
Moore, Patricia M., Saigon 
Moynihan, Daniel P., New Delhi 
Nagao, Clarence M., PA 
Olsen, Barbara K., Vienna 
Scott, Stuart N., Lisbon 
Spicack, Andrew William, M/FSI/LT 
Stefan, Charles G., EUR 
Tech, Jack L, Moscow 
Turcotte, Linda S., Manama 
Wald, Royal J., OES/SCI/SEP 
Wesselman, Walter L, A/OC/P 
West, Linda L., N'Djamena 


Leigh, Monroe, L 

Loranz, Kristine, NEA/ARP 
McCabe, Daniel J., SCA/PPT 
McConville, Catherine M., OES/EX 
Miller, Deborah L., ARA/CEN 
Miller, Janice, SCA/PPT 

Murik, Claire L., A/OPR/ST/T/TO 
Muros, Lynn A., NEA/EX 

Ordal, Karen Pifer, M/FSI 

Oxner, Linda M., SCA/PPT/AP/P 
Pavlick, Carol Ann, A&CP 

Payne, Joseph A., SCA/PPT/SB 
Podolak, Raissa, EUR/RPE 
Prochnik, Martin, OES/SCI/AE 
Purmalis, Ruth D., ARA/LA/PLC 
Ray, Dixy Lee, OES 

Robinson, Charlies W., E 
Shishkevish, Olga P., M/FSI 
Thurston, Thomas C., SCA/PPT 
Watkins, Elisabeth Weetink, M/FSI 
Weber, Norman E., A/OC/T 
Wilde, Robin J., BF/FS/FD/P 
Willett, Carol E., S/CCT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Brannigan, Margaret, S/WF to S/AJ 

Collins, Dorothy W., DG/PER to PER/MGT/PS 
Corbin, Angela M., A&CP to INR/DDM/EX 
Duffy, Raymond P., FADRC/RR to A/SY/EX 
Herd, Vickie A., A&CP to PER/REM 

Holliday, Carolyn P., DG/MED/EX to SCA/PPT 
Lesar, Susan J., EB/IFD/ODF to T 

Maymi, Ana T., A&CP to A/SY/I 

Morse, Chauncey L., A/OC/P to S/R 
Novodnorsky, Lyda, A&CP to CU/EA 

Parsakian, Kathleen M., A&CP to EUR/CE 
Solomon, Laverne, PER/PCE/EPPS to SCA/SCS 
Wright, Margaret M., PER/MGT/PS to DG/EM 


RETIREMENTS 


Chambers, Helen P., BF/FS/AD/AA 
Matson, John E., A/SY/I 
Padiey, Albert F., Jr, A/SY/I 
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Sherborne, Susan, LWOP 
Shockley, Roy F., INR/CI/TC 
Skonie, Nancy Ann, LWOP 
Stefan, Adrienne M., A/OC/EX 
Sutton, Lana L, LWOP 


Zobel, Mary H., SCA/PPT/AB 


April 9 Is Kickoff for 


Annual Savings Bond Drive 


The annual U.S. Savings Bonds 
campaign for Federal employees will 
get under way April 9. 

The annual drive will be kicked off 
at a rally in the Departmental Audi- 
torium, 13th and Constitution Ave., 
N.W. Guest speaker is William Con- 
rad, TV star of the “Cannon” series. 

Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll 
is serving as Chairman of the Bond 
Drive in the Department and the For- 
eign Service. 


He has designated Lawrence D. 
Russell, Chief of the Executive Staff 
in the Office of the Deputy Director 
of Personnel for Management, as Vice 
Chairman. Mary G. Ridgeway, PER/ 
MGT/PS, is Coordinator. 

Scores of volunteer keymen and 
Bureau chairmen have been appointed 
to assist in the drive. 

The campaign will stress the slo- 
gan, “Take Stock in America—and 
in Your Future.” 

Series E U.S. Savings Bonds are 
available in seven denominations start- 
ing at $25. The purchase price starts 
at $18.75. The bonds pay 6 percent, 
compounded annually, when held to 
maturity for 5 years, with a first year 
rate of 41 percent. 


SON SHOOTS FATHER—Stephen David Sema, left, of the Office of Security’s Identi- 
fication Unit, takes a retiree building pass photograph of his father, Ray Sena, who 
recently retired after 35 years in the Foreign Service. 


U.S. Pavilion at Fair Raises $50,000 


MON TE VIDEO— Ambassador 
Ernest V. Siracusa turned over to 
Josefina Herran de Bordaberry, wife of 
the President of the Republic and 
chairman of the National Volunteers 
for Social Coordination, a check for 
104,000,000 Uruguayan pesos ($50,- 
000), representing the amount earned 
at the American Pavilion during a 
recent week-long Fair of Nations. This 
Fair was to raise funds for the Vol- 
unteers’ philanthropic activities. 

The check was about one-sixth of 
the total amount raised by some 40 
foreign embassies and many foreign 
and Uruguayan business firms which 
participated in the Fair. 

The American Pavilion, designed 
as a wild west town complete with 
a general store, saloon, bank, candy 
store and tobacco shop, sold and raf- 
fled some 27,000 American-made 
items, including an automobile, two 
round trip flights to Miami, and elec- 
trical appliances. 

In her letter of thanks to Ambassa- 
dor Siracusa, Mrs. Bordaberry said, 
“I want to emphasize the spirit with 
which your diplomatic mission and 


Mrs. Bordaberry and Amb. Siracusa 


yourself participated in the event. Be- 
yond formal fullfillment of being there, 
I felt—and so did the Commission— 
a spirit of authentic solidarity and 
cooperation”. 

Most of the Americans and locals 
in the Embassy here worked as volun- 
teers in the effort, co-directed by Pub- 
lic Affairs Officer Donald G. Gould 
and Economics Officer Stephens B. 
Watkins, together with American busi- 
ness representatives and other mem- 
bers of the U.S. community in Monte- 
video. 
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Library Booklist 


The Middle East Crisis—Part One. 


The first part of this booklist is a selection of general works on the Middle East 
and of books on the Arab-Israeli confrontation. The final part will be published 


next month. 


The call number is given for books which 
are in the State Department Library. 


Background Reading 


Assoushl, W. F. Political systems of the 
Middle East in the twentieth century. New 
York, Dodd, Mead, 1970. 345p. DS62.8.A2 

Apams, Michael, ed. The Middle East; 
a handbook. New York, Praeger, 1971. 
633p. DS44.A52 

American Academic Association for 
Peace in the Middle East. People and 
Politics in the Middle East. Ed. by Michael 
Curtis. New York, Dutton, 1971. 325 p. 
DS63.A5 

CiarkKE, John Innes, ed. Populations of 
the Middle East and North Africa: a geo- 
graphical approach. London, Univ. of 
London Press, 1972. 432p. HB3634.8.C55 

Current History; a world affairs monthly. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Current History. Vol. 
68, no. 402, February, 1975. Includes 
seven articles on various aspects of Mid- 
dle Eastern affairs and several reviews of 
books on the Middle East. D501.N51 

Hammonp, Paul Y. ed. Political dyna- 
mics in the Middle East. New York, Amer- 
ican Elsevier, 1972. 666p. DS63.1.P65 

Howarp, Harry N. The Middle East: a 
selected bibliography of recent works, 
1960-1969. Washington, D.C., Middle 
East Institute, 973. 51p. Z3013.H6 Ref. 

Hurewitz, Jacob Coleman. Middle East 
politics: the military dimension. New 
York, Praeger, 1969. 553p. DS63.H82 

Kepourigz, Elie. The Chatham House 
version and other Middle Eastern studies. 
London, Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1970. 
488p. DS63.2.G7K4 

LANDAU, Jacob M., comp. Man, state 
and society in the contemporary Middle 
East. London, Pall Mall, 1972. 532p. 
DS42.4.L3 

LaNDAu, Jacob M. Middle Eastern 
themes; papers in history and politics. Lon- 
don. Frank Cass, 1973. 309p. DS42.5.L35 

Loncricc, Stephen Hemsley. The Mid- 
dle East: a social geography. 2nd rev. ed. 
London, Duckworth, 1970, 291p. 

MANSFIELD, Peter, ed. The Middle East: 
a political and economic survey. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1973. 591p. DS49.M3 

People, power and political systems: 
prospects in the Middle East, a summary 
record of the 25th anniversary conference 
of the Middle East Institute. Washington, 
D.C., 1971. 55p. DS62.4.P4 

Suimont, Yaacov, ed. Political dic- 
tionary of the Middle East in the twentieth 
century. New York, New York Times, 
1972. 434p. DS61.P6 Ref. 

Sweet, Louise E., ed. Peoples and cul- 
tures of the Middle East; an anthropologi- 
cal reader. 2 vols. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1969, 1971. 437; 438p. 

TREVELYAN, Humphrey Baron Trevelyan. 
The Middle East in revolution. Boston, 
Gambit, 1970. 275p. DS63.1.T74 


Arab-Israeli Confrontation 


Asu-LucuHop, Ibrahim, ed. The Arab- 
Israeli confrontation of June 1967: an 
Arab perspective. Evanston, Ill., North- 


western Univ. Press, 1970. 20lp. DS127. 
A774 

ALEXANDER, Yonah, comp. Crescent and 
star: Arab and Israeli perspectives on the 
Middle East conflict. New York, AMS 
Press. 1973. 486p. DS119.7.A59 

ALEXANDER, Yonah. The role of com- 
munications in the Middle East conflict: 
ideological and religious aspects. New 
York, Praeger, 1974. 287p. DS119.7.A593 

E:xorpy, Abdul-Hafez M. Crisis of 
diplomacy: the three wars and after. San 
Antonio, Texas, Naylor, 1971. 296p. 
DS119.7.E42 

Eton, Amos. Between enemies: a com- 
passionate dialogue between an Israeli 
and an Arab, by Amos Elon and Sana 
Hassan. New York, Random House, 1974. 
151p. DS119.7.E44 

FisHer, Roger Drummer. Dear Israelis, 
dear Arabs: a working approach to peace. 
New York, Harper, 1972. 166p. DS119.7. 
F5 

Geyer, Georgie Anne. The new hun- 
dred years war. Garden City, N.Y., Double- 
day, 1971. 318p. DS119.7.G48 

HALDERMAN, John W., ed. The Mid- 
dle East crisis: test of international law. 
2nd ed. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana, 1969. 
193p. DS119.7.M5 

Harxkasi, Yehoshafat. Arab attitudes to 
Israel. New York, Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1972. 527p. DS119.7.H36 

HerapstveitT, Daniel. Arab and Israeli 
elite perceptions. New York, Humanities 
Press, 1974. 147p. DS119.7.H4 

Hurewitz, Jacob Coleman. Changing 
military perspectives in the Middle East. 
Santa Monica, Calif., Rand Corp., 1970. 
51p. Q180.A1R3 no. 6355 

Kerr, Malcolm H. Regional Arab pol- 
itics and the conflict with Israel. Santa 
Monica, Calif.. Rand Corp., 1969. 50p. 
Q180.A1R3 no. 5966 

Kuappuri, Majid. Major Middle East- 
ern problems in international law. Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Enterprise Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Research, 1972. 
139p. JX4084.N35K4 

Kiucue, Jon. There could have been 
peace. New York, Dial Press, 1973. 359p. 
DS119.7.K513 

McKIntey, Webb. Trouble in the Mid- 
dle East. New York, Watts, Franklin, 
1972. 202p. 

O’Battance, Edgar. The third Arab- 
Israeli war. London, Faber and Faber, 
1972. 288p. DS127.02 


RuBENSTEIN, Richard L. Power Strug- 
gle. New York, Scribner’s, 1974. 193p. 


Scumipt, Dana Adams. Armageddon in 
the Middle East. New York, John Day, 
1974. 269p. DS119.7.S39 

VatixioTis, Panayiotis J. Conflict in 
the Middle East. London, Allen and Un- 
win, 1971. 224p. DS63.1 v.3 


The Palestine Question 


Asu-LuGuHop, Ibrahim, ed. The trans- 
formation of Palestine: essays on the origin 
and development of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. Evanston, Ill., Northwestern Univ. 
Press, 1971. 522p. DS119.7.T7 


AvinerI, Shlomo, comp. Israel and the 
Palestinians. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 
1971. 168p. DS119.7.A87 

Catran, Henry. Palestine and interna- 
tional law: the legal aspects of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. London, Longmans, 1973. 
242p. JX4084.175C38 

Cattan, Henry. Palestine, the Arabs 
and Israel: the search for justice. London, 
Longmans, 1969. 2811p. DS119.7.C38 

ForsytHe, David P. United Nations 
peacemaking: the Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine. Baltimore, Md., Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. Press, 1972. 201p. JX1977.2. 
P15F67 

FrieEpMAN, Isaiah. The question of Pal- 
estine, 1914-1918; British-Jewish-Arab re- 
lations. New York, Schocken Books, 1973. 
433p. DS125.5.F73 

Guiuss, John Bagot. Peace in the Holy 
Land; an historical analysis of the Pales- 
tine problem. London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1971. 384p. DS118.G55 

InNcraMS, Doreen, comp. Palestine pa- 
pers 1917-1922; seeds of conflict. Lon- 
don, John Murray, 1972. 198p. DS126.145 

Rosse, N. A. The Gentile Zionists: a 
study in Anglo-Zionist diplomacy, 1929- 
a London, Cass, 1973. 242p. DS126. 

65 

Taytor, Alan R., comp. Palestine: a 
search for truth; approaches to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1970. 284p. DS119.7.T3 


Outside Power Involvement 

Betinc, Willard A., ed. The Middle 
East: quest for an American policy. Albany, 
N.Y., State Univ. of New York., 1973. 
347p. DS119.7.M47 

Crossie, Sylvia Kowitt. A tacit alliance: 
France and Israel from Suez to the Six 
Day War. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1974. 277p. DS119.8.F8C7 

Dacan, Avigdor. Moscow and Jeru- 
salem: twenty years of relations between 
Israel and the Soviet Union. New York, 
Abelard-Schuman, 1970. 255p. DS119.8. 
R9D34 

Evron, Yair. The Middle East: nations, 
superpowers and wars. London, Elek, 1973. 
248p. DS63.1.E87 

Hvurewitz, Jacob Coleman, ed. Soviet- 
American rivalry in the Middle East. New 
York, Columbia Univ., 1969. 250p. H1.A3 
v.29 no. 3 

Kureman, Aaron S. Soviet Russia and 
the Middle East. Baltimore, Md., Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Press, 1970. 107p. DS63.2. 
R9K5 

Lagueur, Walter Zeev. Confrontation: 
the Middle-East and world politics. New 
York, Quadrangle, 1974. On order. 308p. 

PENNAR, Jaan. The U.S.S.R. and the 
Arabs: the idiological dimension. N.Y., 
Crane, Russak, 1973. 180p. DS272.A67P45 

Quanpt, William B. United States pol- 
icy in the Middle East: constraints and 
choices. Santa Monica, Calif., Rand Corp., 
1970. 86p. Q180.A1R3 no. 5980 

SacHar, Howard Morley. Europe leaves 
the Middle East, 1936-1954. New York, 
Knopf, 1972. 687p. DS63.S2 

SNETSINGER, John. Truman, the Jew- 
ish vote, and the creation of Israel. 
Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution Press, 
1974. 208p. DS119.8.U5S63 

Unrtep States. Congress. House. Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Subcommittee 
on the Near East. The Middle East, 1971: 
the need to strengthen the peace. Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1971. 
396p. DS63.U54 197la 

Voce, Rolf, ed. The German path to 
Israel; a documentation. London, Oswald 


Wolff, 1969. 325p. DD259.4.V6 
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Order Form To: | FOR USE OF SUPT. OF DOCS. 





Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($15.30 a year; $3.85 additional if mailed to a 


foreign address.) 
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